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it seemed not to have that laughing sound which used to re- 


the heaving of her bosom showed the violence of her agita- 








When Juan Ponce De Leon wason the eve of leaving Porto Rico, he heard posind mo of the noise of fairy revels, The waves erept tion; yet she stretched out her hand towards me, and ex- 
pny ny be ee ~- yy | Bilal, ! slower over their golden bed, and I thought they whispered || claimed in a voice that melted with sweetness, “ Would you 
Le Se ad Vga perchoiel th—ihat some of the satives uf j) each other that they were not as before. | found a solem- || quit me thus? So long apart, and not a single greeting for 
turned, were supposed to be enjoying its envied gifi in a lahd of pulden dee \ nity of feeling creeping spon me, and, as it brought a cal || the poor orphan !—Unkind !" 
light. The worth old Caraict awn manoed three ships af his ows || which I had long la ished for, I wished 4 
capes, ant wont goes’ of tis fairy Puntain, but without suctese. though 1 , sapemarhnens d to encourage it.— |) J felt asif under the influence of some magical charm ; my 

; Trotng’s Dis. te Come ~ ¢ en a — - oe chapel . oceupied onc cx- | existence at that moment seemed an illusion ; and, with the 
t. h v. | tremity of the castle, and, entering it by a door that opened |! idea that | y ae 
Canines Hipeanns atest wl , : vat I was dreaming, I stepped up to her and grasped 

Come ‘ever cea, he pa conn from the park, found myself in the place of my early devotions. her hand. The illusion vauished: that soft, warm hand, 
Haste to the fountain And Hope's faded blossom The still beauty of the night accorded well with the so- acted like an electric shock upon my frame ; the reality was 
A acon befree That fountain of dew lemnity of the scene. One side of the chapel Jay in deep | forced upon me, and, resigning the treasure I had seized, I 

Waenobee, o-oo we shadow ; the other was partially lighted by the moonbeams | shrank within the shroud that wound around my soul. The 
Deich, alice ane ha with wrinkles, as they shone in at the windows. At the farther end was a || enchantii.g girl had entirely recovered from her alarm, and 

Be strangers to wo. | Iu beauty shall glow, | monument of white marble ; this had been erected to the || her looks wore all the sweetness of her infant days.. Her 

i. VI. memory of my mother, and represented her figure reclining |! manner, too, was marked with the same fascinating urtless- 
The fair primal Eden . | mages CS & » 100, ng 

Like cirdiovef sued, ic Wi aa rasten ous j,onacouch. The light of the moon glittered with silver | ness; and had it not been for the deepened richness of her 
For ages receding, lWhese young healt o'erladen | brightness upon the polished marble, and a dark cypress that | voice, and the full blaze of womanly beauty that surrounded 

At length now is found : her, I could still have fancied her the sweet child I used to 


With grief, hath grown old— —|| grew in front of one of the windows, casting its shadow across 
There storm-cloud ne'er lowers, (Bathe, bathe in its waters; } the breast of the figure, seemed like Despair struggling with 
There rade waves are smooth; Hope. ! gazed long upon this memento of a parent whom | 
Love dwells with the flowers | 
By the Fountain of Youth. had never secn ; and my thoughts being carried back to the 
|| recollections vi my infancy, I soon became lost in the ma- 
zes of the Past. My attention was su-ldenly diverted by the 
| gentle opening of a door ; and, turning my eye in the diree- 
| tion of the sound, | perceived a figure clothed in complete 
white enter the chapel from the end communicating with the 
| interior of the castle. ‘The place, the moment, and the pe- 
culiar state of my feelings, unting with my natural proueness 
| to superstition, made me start and almost tremble as I saw 
| tha midnight wanderer glide down the aisle and approach 
the monument. Her step was noiseless, and, as she passed 
each window, the snowy whiteness of her raiment seemed to 


kiss. Laying her delicate hand upon my arm, and bending 
her blue eye upon iny face, she sail, in her low, soft tones, 
“How very crucl you have been! What fault has poor 
Malvine committed, that, after years of separation, you still 
refuse io see her’ Why do you shut yourself all day within 


your chamber, and only in the gloomy night wander abroad! 


Forget the deep pain, 
Aod walk with the daughters 
Of gladoces ogain. 
ul. vil. 
la an isle ‘mid the ocean, Haste, children of Sorrow, 
Beloved of the Spring, Leave wo with the chain, 
Where the storms’ rude commotion (od dwell wits Aurora 
No trouble can bring, And Spring on the main: 
That fountain is springing, The grey palsies! father 
"Mid verdure and bloom ; Shall bloom like the sun— 
There gay hearts are singing, To the ready barques gather, 
Unawed by the tomb, Ere Summer hath flown. 
Iv. vill. 
Come ye of the tresses The swallow shall guide us 
Bleached white by long years, | By day o'er the sea— 
Whea old age approsches, Though distance divide us, 
Vet hife till endears ; Sweet Fountain! from ther, 
Ju ite waters of clearness 'Hope's mild planet beaming 
Your withered forme lave, , | Shall lead us by wight, I was tnyself concealed from observation, standiag in the 
Aud challenge, all foartess, To that Fount of ovr dreaming, ~ , 
The might of the grave. That bourne of delight. At the foot 
Paria, April 17, 1836. Fatconra. © of the monument wes a crucifix, and before this I saw the 
—_—— 
For the New-Vorker. 


OF A MONOMANLAC.—No. TV." | ‘ 
ORMOND TO MORTON. | tures of Matvine were revealed 


We have met-—I have held her hand in minc—I have 
heard her speak. Ob, how that touch still thnils my frame ' 
how that veice still vibrates on my ear! 


Is itto avoid me! Oh, if you knew how near my heart has 
been to breaking, when I have found, day after day, you still 
refused to sce me, you would not have een so cruel. But 


tell me my offence ; the meanest slave is shown his fault be- 


| fore he feels hie punishment ; correction else were cruelty. 
Tell me, my benefactor, how has your poor orphan offended 
you '”’ e 
“ You have not offended me,” I replied ; “ the sweetnes@ 
of your nature could not breed offence. I am a poor, un- 
happy man, Malvine ; the finger of migery was pressed upon 
iny brow before I saw the liht ; a terrible destiny has bound 
my lunmortal soul in the toils of a sleepless fiend, whose tor- 
inents never quit me ; Hope is buried in my breast ; and 
those sweet flowers of Man’s affection that make the bosom 
where they bloom an Eden, are covered over in mine with 
My presence is a blight to others’ happi- 
ness ; and my wretched fate turns all the hearts of those I 
Therefore I shun you—for oh, 
and her eye fixed on the cross, she remained long m carnest |! Malvine! I would not make you miserable, and I could 
but silent prayer; at Inst she rose, aud gazing fora few mo- | sooner brook the fires of hell than meet your hate.” 
ments on the marble features of the recumbent figure, utter- || 
ed alow sigh, and tarned to depart. As she passed where | 
stood, within reach of my arm, a sudden impulse, which I 


al'ow a passage tothe moonbeams through its ethereal texture 


shadow of the wall between two windows. 


. figere kneel and assome an attitude of devotion. As she 


_—: did so, her face was partly turned towards me, and the fea 

LETTERS 

Her «whole form was in 

the full light of the noon, which poured upon her in a silver |) an eternal snow. 

shower ; awd her beautifal tresses, glittering in its radiance, ! 
With clasped hands, 


looked as if they were bathed in dew love with loathing on me. 


For some time, I have only ventured to quit my chamber 
at night, and then but for a short and hasty ramble—the 
dread of meeting that being who holds such a fearfol inilu- 
ence over me, rendering the irksomeness of confinermem 
less painful than the apprehension of such an encounter.— 


of | could not control, made me utter her name. 


The poor girl withdrew her hand from my arm, and gazed 
some time in my face with a look of mingled wonder and ter- 
This at length wore off, and, assuming a gentle smile, 
“Js that all!” she said; “ why, this is fancy—the fruit of 
Oh, if it be no more—if indeed 


ror 


faint scree 
Last night, however, | extended my walk across a part A — 


escaped her lips, and, staggering back, she leaned for support 


of |) y 
What would I then 


the pack, and indulged myself with the contemplation ‘ solitude and lonely musing. 
against one of the pillars of the aisle. 


some of those spots which had been the favorite haunts of my |) you ere not angry with me for some offence, I will soon cure 
' 


have given to clasp her in my arms—to lay her head upon 


you of your melancholy. We will live as we were wont; 


you shall come each day to my apartment and watch my stu- 


boyhood. Standing in the shadow of an oak whose leaves 
whispered to the night-breeze ebove my head, | watched a 
On 


this very spot I bad often stood with the ranger, when he 


my breast—to soothe her fears, and calm the agitation of 


' » ohs r ION > —_— } 
her bosom! But the chain of the fiend was about me—I }) gio. ; and though I have po masters now, you can supply 


. . > » oO ° ! ° 
could not stir; I dreaded to meet her eye, and could have | the place of all, We will read together, and I will sing those 


sought an obscure position from which to count his wood- || wished the wall by which I stood to fall and crush me. || little airs you used to love so much, and (she blushed as she 


land charge, or to mark the tinesteof the herd for his deadly 
bullet. 
Present to mungle with the Past, as I gazed on these quict | 
denizens of the forest! ‘The very fawns that were bounding 
by their mother’s side secmed the same playful creatures 
that years aco gambolled en that green turf, ‘That lofty stag, | 
joo, as he raised his branching’ antlers in the breeze, and || not for thee! © God, pardon my sinful heart !""—She pee 
gazed with bright black eye down the long glade upon the || sed. | still remained silent. ‘ Or was it,” she exclaimed 
distant wood—surely I had secn him before ; that very ac- || again, but in a voice scarcely above a whisper, * that other ?”" 
tion, as he snuffed the breeze and etamped the turf wih his | —I could no longer support the agony of iny feelings ; but, 
cloven hoof, seemed familiar to me. | shrouding my face in my cloak, endeavored to rush by her 
I wandered to the side of the litile rivulet in which Thad | and gain the door, But the moment I quitted the shade, she 
so often angled for the speckled trout. [It sull murmured 
over its gravelly bed, glittering brightly in the moonbcams ; 
but I thought its music was more plaintive than of yore, and | — It was a spell of power. 
“* Coutinued irom tho Now-Yorker of April 9. gaze of her eye. She was still leaning against the pillar, and 


herd of deer feeding in the moonlight glede before me. 


« Who is there ” she exclaured, with timorous accent.— spoke) for which you used to pay me witha kiss. Or we 


. 


| answered not. ** Who called my name!” she continued. 
I spoke not. * Was it thou, my beloved father? Hath thy 
spirit left the realins above to watch over thy orphan daugh- 
ter! Dost thou come to upbraid me for my impiety! Didst 


thou hear my prayer, and start to find it was for another, and | 


will ride together in the bright sun and shady wood, and, 

galloping through the forest, leave Melancholy in some her- 

wit’s cave or woody dell, where she may sing sad dirges to 
| the fawns, and never find her way again into your breast.” 
| She looked like a heavenly spirit as she spoke, and, spite 
|| of the fiend, I felt her influence creeping into my heart, and 
| thawing its iey core. “You look pale, she said ; “ or is It 
Come, let us quit 
ment—I have 


How the strides of Tune scemed to vanish, and the 


|| the moonbeams shin'ng in your face ? 
| this lonely place, and go with me to my apart 
| things to show vou there that will drive these gloomy fancies 
| from you.” She again took my arm, and, obeying her in 
silence, I allowed her to lead me from the chapel. 

When we reached the door of her apartment, I made an 
effort to leave her; but, taking me again by the arm, and 
looking in my face with her sweetest emile, she entreated 


| recognived my figure, and, uttering another scream, pro- 
nounced my name. | 
' 

I stood—I turned and met the 1 
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me so fondly and earnestly to remain with her a short time 
that I had not the powéF to resist, and we entered the room. 
It was the same in which I had seen her from the rock. It 
was a small apartment, and the furniture and decorations 
were of the simplest kind, yet arranged in such a manner as 
to produce the most charming effecc. Numerous flowers 
filled the air with the most delicious odor, and around the 
walls hung several sketches which I recognised as scenes 
from the neighborhvod of our Italian villa. ‘These must have 
been executed from memory, as Malvine, when there, was 
too young to draw in such a style. She observed my eye 
examining the pictures, and asked me if I remembered any 
such places. 
of the scenes they were intended for, and expressed my sur- 
prise at her great proficiency in the art of delincation from 
memory. “ Ah,” she exclaimed, “ that has been almost my 
ouly pleasure since we parted. I have thought so much 
of those sweet places where I lived so happy, that they are 
as familiar to me as if before my eyes, and I persevercd till 
I could get them upon paper as freshly as they dwelt upon 
iny memory.” 

She then called my attention to several spots which we 
had often visited together, and, reverting to the days of her 
childhood, the events of which seemed indeed imprinted on 
her mind with singular vividness, continued in an artless bat 
feeling manner to talk of her reminiscences. ‘ See here,” 
she said, opening a drawer, and taking from it a book—* I 
She opened the book, and be- 
tween many of its leaves I observed various flowers that 
seemed to have been kept there for a length of time. “ And 
is this your treasure ?”’ I said ; ‘‘ you are not very rich thea.” 


I assured her they were vivid representations 


will show you my treasure.” 


*O yes,” she replied, “ things are valuable only as we esti- 
mate them; and these withered flowers are dearer to me 
than all my jewels—for do you know who gave them to me ! 
—nay, you must remember—what, quite forgotten '—poor 
Malvine !—you gave me them yourself. Don’t you recollect 
this damask rose !—’tis faded now, but still I think it beau- 
tifal: you gave it me one evening when I found you sad, 
alone, and sung that Convent hymn you loved so much to 
hear. You called me to your side,—and this rose, which 
you wore in your bosom, you placed in iy hair: | have kept 
it ever since.” 

Thus did she talk, and my sou! scemed gliding from me 
as I listened. At length the castle clock told the midnight 
I turned to leave her, and bade her good night.— 
*: Good night,” she replied, “ but won't you promise to see 


hour. 
I hesitated to reply. * Nay,” she 
said mournfully, “ if it indeed pain you, do not promise ; but 
{ am very unfortunate—I have but one fiend in the wide 
world, and he—but no matter—I will pray more, aud think 
of my poor father—would that I were with him '” 


me again to-morrow ?” 


** Malvine,” I said, “ if I see to-morrow’s light I will see 
you.”’ A radiant smile beamed on her face: “ ‘Thank you— 
thank you!” she said, and held out her hand: [ raised it to 
ny lips, and left her. 

Methinks I hear vou say, ‘ The man is mad—an idiot—to 
I confess 
her manner—its unrestrained sweetness dul surprise me; 


fancy hatred or abhorrence in a being like this.’ 


but you must recollect that there is much in ber peculiar situ- 
ation to render her desirous, by all the art in her power, to 
conceal fiom ime her real sentiments. She calls me her he- 
nefactor—hateful word !—that alone is sufficient to account 
for all those appearances of tender regard which she evinced. 
But the strongest proof of the real state of her feelings is 
her evident solicitude to cunceal it ; there was too much af- 
fected tenderness—too much sentiment expressed to be real ; 
the spontaneous feelings of the heart would have taken a 
simpler garb; they would have crept into my bosum—not 
glared before my eye. No, I was deceived ; when with her, 
i thought her all sincerity—bat I have since remembered 
that she is a woman—no longer an artless child, but a think- 
ing, observing woman—and | kuow well the dangerous art 
which such beings have; they can make a demon fair, and 
dress the blackest hate in smiles: it is recorded of them.— 


Adieu. 





Troe Neoverezatra Crsrory.—titis a remarkable and 
melaneboly fet, that not a siigle printing office is estab- 
lished in the Portugnese territory in India, coutaing up- 
award of nine huudved and sixiecn Uhousaad svuls, 
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BREATHE THY VOWS. 
Nor when Pleasure’s voice invites thee; 
Not when Music’s charms delight thee: 
Not when eyes are brightly glancing; 
Nor visions fair before thee dancing ; 
Not mid scenes of mirth and gladness, 
Nor when Passion mounts to madness, 

Breathe thy vows, breathe thy vows. 


Not when brightest smiles are shining ; 
Not when clasping hands are twining ; 
Not when Fancy’s spell has bound thee, 
Nor Sorrow’s clouds are lowering round thee ; 
Not when joyous crowds are near thee ; 
Not when other ears may hear thee, 
Breathe thy vows, breathe thy vows. 


But when twilight’s shades are stealing 
O'er the earth, fresh charms revealing; 
When the stream is sweetly flowing, 
Lit by moonbeams, mildly glowing, 
Where the graceful vine is creeping 
O’er the bed where flowers are sleeping, 


Breathe thy vows, breathe thy vows. 
CauisTA. 





For the New-Yorker. 
SHREDS AND PATCHES, 
FROM THE DRAWER OF A DEFUNCT SNIP, 
VIL. 
FUTURE EQUALITY. 
“Pallida Mors eqne pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Reguimque turres.” Horat. Lib. 1. Ode 4. 
Here, then, we stand upon common ground. The Great 
Leveller will knock at your door, Sir Millionaire, as well as 
at mine ; and we must both open to him, whether we bid 
Bowl along, then, in 
your chariot, nor heed the poor pedestrian who drags his blis- 


him welcome with ovr hezris or not. 


tered fect over the dusty sidewalk ; stop not at the imploring 
voice of the ragged mendicant ; we are all travelling the 
earne way, and shall ultimatcly reach the same inn—the 
‘There the wicked cease from troubling, and the 


The weary ! 


rave. 


Co 
5 


weary are at rest.’ is there not consolation in 





| the assurance ? 
Courage, then, storm-beaten journeyers over the desert of 
life! 


at hand—your home—your haven of rest! 


Toil on yet a while ainid tals and tears ; the goal is 
Does the man 
of this world, who has laid up store for many years, and spo- 


For- 
give him—he is your fellow-traveiler to the Land of Souls— 
he will soon stand upon an equal:ty with yourself. 


ken peace to his own seul, afllict and oppress you? 


His trea- 
sures cannot bribe the Spo.ler. His gold may soon become 


cankered, and his finest gold he din. 


Let not the rich be unduly clated, nor the poor unduly de- 
pressed—for in the great community of the Dead there is no- 
Be the proud humbled at the 
Come, neighbor, thy hand : 
we will trudge along Life's uneven road together, if you 
please, and encourage each other so to live—will it not be 


thing known of inequality. 
thought—the humble Lfted up. 


the better way !—that when our summons comes to depart 








hence, “We go—not like the quarry -slave, at aight 
Sevurged to his con— but suctained aud soothed 
By an unfalterivg tru-t, approach our grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lics down to pleasant dreams.” 










“ 
=} 
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FACT. 
He is a disagreeable o!d gentleman, and by the elite of the 
| present age has been voted a bore. 


Why will he continue 


his prosings, when nubody listens? He has grown grey— 


| but people do not think iim-wise. He utters his savings in 


| an oracular tone—)ut bright faces turn away, for he hath not 
las rhyming dialect.” He 


| books, piled heap on heap, Pelion upon Ossa—yet who 





cares? Tiey are ponderous folios, dusty and mildewed, and 


Nobody 


|| the sleggish moth hath eaten through their leaves. 
| . e 
disturbs it at tts feast. 

' 

Fact has no heart. His visage is sour—his brow wrink!ad 


| and stern—his eye cold and stony-—aud his whole aspect ut- 
! ® . 

l terly forbidding. ~Ile is said to be rich—he ts known t» be 
H He has ro place in fashions'ie society. 


ugly. The girls 


'! hate him—the matrons styin him. 


Truth to tell, the world 
has cut his acquaintance. and the old icllow goes tottering 


| down to his grave, friendiess and alone. Litile weeping will 
! 
lj there be ai his funeral, I tow. 


points his. ghostly hand to his: 


| eflort to save their lives. 


THE pa 

He had toiled too earnestly and too long. Like an im- 
prisoned bird, his spirit, struggling for a more perfect free- 
dom, had beat against its prison-bars, and now its earthly 
tabernacle was shattered. It is melancholy to see the decay, 
the gradual drooping, and the premature death of the young 
and strangely gifted. How many hopes—how many affec- 
tions, clustered around and clinging to such an individual, 
are withered and crushed by the blow that lays their object 
in the dust! The altar is overthrown, and the offering pro- 
faned ! 

The student sat alone. His task wasdone. One pale 
check rested upon his emaciated hand, and his eye was fixed 
thoughtfully upon the volume opened before him—yet the 
page was to him but a blurred and confused mass. His 
mind was away among earlier“days and brighter scenes. He 
thought of the past, and a faint smile lighted up for a mo- 
ment his pallid countenance. There were hopes and joys, 
and aspirations, and anticipated triumphs, that came throng- 
ing upon his soul in that brief retrospect, and his strong am- 
bition woke again—to die ! 

The panorama passed. The realities of the present were 
before his eyes ; and he sighed to think that the brilliant 
promise of his morning had departed ere noon. The object 
for which he had toiled was unattained. Ease had been fore- 
gone, health sacrifieed, the springing affections of his heart 
crushed down and strangled in their birth—but the prize he 
sought was still unwon. Oh Fame! thou mocker of the 
sanguixe heart! how mxch of life and love and peace hath 
been immolated upon thine altar—in vain! How few of thy 
votaries win the meed for which they toil ! 


Solemnly passed the night. The blushing dawn looked 
timidly over earth, and the birds were musical among the 
trees. Men came forth to labor, but the pale and sickly stu- 
dent came not with them. His last labor was done. 


X. 
INVITATION. 
THE morning beareth on its dewy wing 


‘The fragrance of a thousand bursting flowers, 
And Nature’s songsters have begun to sing 

Praises to Him who built their forest-bowers; 
The green trees, in their bright appareling, 

Fling to the wakening earth their crystal showers; 
And the bright sun mounts upward like a god, 
To scatter his refulgent rays abroad. 


Come from thy couch, Katrine! and the cool air 
Shall greet thy cheek refreshingly, and kiss 
The glossy ringlets of “hy raven hair, 
As it could feel a consciousness of bliss! 
Come to the fields with me, and let us share 
The joy of Nature on a morn like this ; 
And drink her blessed in fluence, as the sun 
Drinks the bright dew-drops—Hasten, worshipped one! 
Glad songs are floeting on the winged wind— 
The birds, the brooks, are vocal with delight— 
The heavens smile, as Man kad never sinned, 
And Earth rejoices in her splendor bright; 
Come with thy lute, and we will leave behind 
The home of man, and Ict our hearts unite, 
In the green wood, where none but God above 
Can hear the language of our fervent love. 


A HERO. 
Arter the brutal massacre of Col. Ledvard and his brave 


band by the British trcops at Fort Griswold, a train of pow- 
der was placed by the victors from the magazine of the Fort 
to the place of embarkation, with the intention to blow up 
the Fort. This was perceived by an American soldier who 
was left upon the field mortally wounded. He knew that 
there were a number of his brave comrades in the Fort who 
were not dead ; aud, with the generous ardor of his natore, 
he determined to spend his little remaining strength in an 
With the utmost exertion he drag- 
ged his bleeding body into the train of powder, and complcte- 
ly saturated it with his last remaining blood. The train was 
fired—tbe flame came smoking and hissing towards the Fort 
—but, as it reached the body of the noble martyr of liberty, 
it was extinguished in his grave. Thus was the Fort and the 


|| lives of several individuals saved by this heroic act of a dying 
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man. I regret that lis name has passed from my memory, 
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for it surely deserves to be handed down from generation to 
generation, connected with those of a Jasper and a Newton. 


Xi. 

THE DEAD INFANT. 
Sweet bud of being! for a moment given, 
To show how pure young spirits are in heaven— 
Then snatched in love from all the woes of earth, 
Not dead, but wakened to a nobler birth— 
Called from the thorny maze by others trod, 
Home to the bosom of the infant’s God! 
Called early, ere the ruthless hand of Time 
Had dimmed thy spirit with a shade of crime— 
Cannot thy memory even now impart 
Sweet consolation to the bleeding heart ? 
Cannot thine infant spirit from above 
Say to the mourner, ‘‘ God afflicts in love!” 
Oh, thou art happy now, escaped from all 
That shronds the spirit with a gloomy pall; 
‘Thy pangs are over—rest thee, pure one! rest— 
We would not call thee back, for thou art blest! 


vi pee the Knickerbocker, for July. 
OLLAPODIANA.! 


NUMBER FOURTEEN. 





Most people travel a leetle every Summer through these 
United States, in sundry portions aud quarters thereof; 
and yet how very few of those who go down upon the sea 
in ships, or along the rail-road or the canal, seeing the 
sublimities and oddities of existence, make any record of 
them? Therefore, geutle reader, do [ propose to enlighten 
thee, not with sketches of travel, but with beneficial hints, 
whereby thy omnipresent whereabout, as theu jourreyest, 
may be regaled. 

Ws are passing up the Hudson. The low clouds from 
a hundred steam-boats are staining the sky in the direction 
of New-York, which has long since faded in the distance. 
The peripatetic colored man, who summonses oblivious 
passengers to ‘ the capting’s orifice,’ to disburse the swin- 
die for their transit, has not yet gone his rounds: there 1s 
only the low gurgle of the waves ploughed aside by the 
bow of the steai-boat ; the half-waked company are prom- 
enading the deck, and the poetically disposed are looking 
at the palisades, whose dark shouldiers rise on the west 
bank of the river, as if those barriers could never be re- 
moved, even by the voice of the archangel, and the final 
trump. — 

By-tHe-way, speaking of the last trumpet, makes me 

remember the reply of a veteran old charcoal man, of 
Philadelphia, well known to the citizens thereof for the 
sonorousness of his tin horn, and the excellence of his 
commodity. Honest Jimmy Cusrcoat!—hbe is removed 
from among the quick, and numbered with those who 
have jumped from the shoal of time into kingdom come. 
He was a cheerful, good-hearted citizen; and though he 
certainly did not move in the first circles, yet he spread 
light and heat wherever he went—not by his person, how- 
ever; for if ever there was a man who looked like a 
plenipotentiary fresh from the court of Tophet, Jimmy 
was that individual. Well, as I have said, he had a most 
vociferous horn, and unremitting were the blasts which 
he protruded through the same upon the generalear. At 
last, some evil-disposed citizens, having no taste for music, 
went to hig honor the Mayor, and lodged grievous com- 
plaints against the distinguished hornist, (L use a musical 
term,) seiting forth that he disturbed the public bosom 
with his soul-stirring instrument. After sach an accusa- 
tion, he was brought before the great municipal func- 
tionary, and received a stern and awful reprimand. 
Jimmy stood the rebuke as if Satan had not only allowed 
him his own color, but also his courage. His reply was 
cogentand conclusive: ‘ Look here, your honor,’ said he, 
‘ Lha’nt no disposition, by no means, to complain of them 
‘ere people as has complained of me. Folks in my line 
cau bear upwards of considerable in the way of epithets, 
without changing color, or gettin’ mad. But I do say, 
that Taxes them as charges me with making too mich 
noise in the world, why they have got up such an antip- 
athy ag’in’ my horn? And I should like to know, if my 
little tin affair troubles them so now, how they will feel when 
they come to hear the big trumpct, that is to be blew at the day 
of Judgment—calling them, just as likely as not, to a coal- 
hole « mighty sight blacker than ‘the one I come from ?’ 

The Mayor was non-plussed—and the coal man went 

twanging on his ways. ‘The officer could no more stand 
his logic than his opponent could his horn. 





Bur I digress. Let us get back to the Hudson. Stop, 
ye who travel, one day at West Point. ‘That Cozzens 
gives noble dinners; his wines are superb ; and the man 
who likes not creature comforts, is a bad member of society. 
Go thou likewise to the Cattskill Mountain House— 
whence you shall look down beneath the clouds on smiling 

[* Some mistake here. The number of ‘Ollapod’ we published 
three weeks since must have been spurious, as we all along suspected, 


since this is the genuine article. Well, that was nota bad imitation, 
any how. Ed. N. Y.) 
,. 





counties, and towns, and cities, spread forth as on a map, 
at your feet. ‘ There,’ said Natty Bumpo, ‘ you can see 
—creation!" The Hudsen like a ribbon—the bouts and 
sails on its blue and gleaming breast not much larger than 
buoys and handkerchiefs, Oh, ’tis a noble scene !—and 
when the plains beneath are sweltering in the fervors of 
Summer—when the snake creeps forth on the rock in the 
sunshine, and the cattle in a thousand meadows consort 
together under the trees, to breathe the air that gathers 
from the sleepy landscape into their branches—then, at 
the Mountain House, ‘tis calm and cool. I say, reader, 
be sure to go there: and if it issomewhat too cold in June, 
it must be nice in July and August. 


Maeniricent are the Cattskills, as seen from the Hud- 
son. How their ‘broad highland regions’ swell and roll 
in sublime and solemn undulations against the sky! How 
profuse the gushes of glorious suulight that chase each 
other along those lordly ridges! As the boat glides along, 
these peaks are sometimes hid from view; but like great 
men amid the strifes of parties, or the changes of time, 
they must alimust continualiy impress us with their pres- 
ence, and stand like distant guardians of one of the finest 
rivers in the world, observable, fur countiess inland 
leagues, overlooking streams, villages, and the grander 
Hudson, for hundreds of miles. 


Avpany isa capital city. if you area quiet person, 
enamoured of ease and comfort, go to Cruttenden’s— 
mine host of the Eagle. Most delicions is his coffee— 
neatest of the neat are his rooms—his bread is like suow 
—his viands dove to a T— and there is nothing equal w 
his own personal courtesies. Pleasant things drop con- 
tiaually from hus lips, and your ear may drink wisdom and 
wit from them, ‘as the honey-bee drinks from the rose.’ 
He is the best possible sign of the excellence of his own 
fare. His cheeks are full and healthy, and though his 
nose is not bedecked with those sumptuous red carbancles 
which are usually supposed the insignia of a trae Boni- 
face, yet his figure is portly and commanding, and ‘his 
belly is as around gobiet, which wanteth not liquor,’ as 
the wise man observes in his Canticles. + 


Let me not be an out-and-outer, as touching Albany. 

I would that my praise should be properly modified. The 
lower, or business parts of the city, except in the region 
round about the Eagle, are not particularly attractive ; 
but in the upper quarters, near the Capito! Square, and 
along Staie street. few towns in our country ‘ can with it 
compare.’ [know of no place to which, in some respects, 
could be better applied the lines of Byron: 

* For whoso eutereth within this town, 

‘That sheening far, celestial scems to be, 

Disconsol}..te will wander up and down, 

Mid many things unsightly to strange ee.’ 
But ascend yon to the dome of the City Hall, in Capitol 
Square, and look forth upon the scene! It is beautilul— 
that’s the wotd. Look at the landscape to the North, 
heaved up in the glory and grandeur of Summer against 
the sapphire walls of Heaven—varied with meadows and 
harvest fields, and rural mansions; observe ‘roy, with its 
Mount Ida, and the affluent valley of the [ludson—like- 
wise the distant Cattskills—also the city beneath, with 
those numerous ‘ white swellings,’ or domes, of the steeple 
genus, which have broken out ambitiously all over the 
town; look at these—cud at the whole sweep of Capito! 
Square—and you shall meet with great rejoicing of eye. 
But beware of a person whom you may observe in the 
streets, perambulating about with a basket on his arm, 
vending the sweet-flag, and barks of prickly ash and slip- 
pery-elm. The faiter, especially, should you partake of it, 
will cause you to remain aday beyoud your time. Won- 
derfully slippery is that article, indeed—and you wouid 
think, to hear its owner talk, ‘in the way of trade,’ thai 
his tongue was made of the same material. 


Tur route to Schenectady is dulish—but [ advise the 
reader, if that personage be a male, to take the outside oi 
the car, (by courtesy from the powers that be,) andsurvey 
the country round. He will see the eternal Cattskills 
bonnding the horizon for near two-thirds of the way— 
rising like pyramids, blue and lofty into [leaven, 

‘Where clouds like earthly barriers stan, 
Or bulwarks of some viewless land.’ 

I am discoursing now to the traveller on the Niagara 
ronte, and therefore 1 would fling in a word or two of 
advice to him. When thou comest to Schenectady, thon 
wilt be grievonely athirst, if the weather be warm—but } 
beseech thee, buy no soda water in Old Esopus. One 
Truax has an apology for the article—but drink it not! It 
is indescribable—tastes like bad champagne, vinegar, and 
brimstone. A tumbler full of the Dead Sea would taste 
sweeter. Neither be thou tempted by the boys who vend 
uuts and apples by the packet-boat landing. Dishonest, 
and peddling urchins !—their commodities are awfal! 


Tue contrast between the spacious cabins of the Hud- 
son steamers, and the low, nartov bots on the canal— 
even those of a better sort-—-is unhappily too striking. 
When you enter the latter, resign yourself to fate. You 





will find captains or superintendents, who verily believe 


shall meet me anon. 


that there are no other pleces on earth but Schenectady 
and Utica, and that the rest of creation is of small account. 
They are stupenduous persons, on a small scale. The 
idea of having some fifty of sixty individuals, by compul- 
sion, in their power every day, gives them a sense of their 
own importance, which nuthing can annul; and the air of 
grandeur with which they help you to a half-boiled potato, 
or a stinted radish, would befit princes. But donot offend 
them. On the contrary, cause them to believe that you 
suppose thein incomparable—their fare rich beyond de- 
scription—their charges no swindle—and that you have no 
exalted opinion of the new rail-road to be open in Angust, 
and destined to carry passengers three times quicker— 
and you will get the best they have—they receiving, at 
the sate time, a draft,on your eternal gratitude. Ido not 
wish to flatter these varlets—but I do say, that their bills 
ought to be made payable in slot notes—namely paper, 
payable, the first instalment when the debtor dies, and the 
last half when he rises. ‘ 

itis rumored that unportant improvements are in con- 
templation by these great men—among others, a novel 
mode of making the public mouth salutary, ‘from North 
to South.’ ‘This was suggested by the following circum- 
stance. A captain was helping himself to the tooth-brush 
of a respectable passenger. who said to him: ‘ What the 
devil are you doing with wy brush and powder ?’ ‘ Why,’ 
said the captain, ‘1 am using it because I thought it be- 
longed to the bust, and had been farnished by the com- 
pany, for the use of the passengers ! : 





Wuewn you come to Utica, do not be in haste to depart. 
You may kill twenty-four divisions of the common 
enemy—nay, forty-eight, very agreeably there. ‘Trenton 
Falls are not far off; though it matters little whether you 
sce them before you go to Niagara, or on your return. 

But sofi—‘ a word or two before you go.’ There isa 
drug-shop, kept by an Italian, near the canel, on the right 
of Genesee-street, as you proceed to the West, where you 
can obtain soda powders, eke Seidlitz, of unimpeachable 
excellence. Buy several boxes. They will serve you well 
on the road to the Great Falls—where, dear reader, you 
OLLAPOD. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE SACRIFICE. 

Viry deck they with jewels the robe of the fair? 
Why wreath they with roses her dark glossy hair? 
Can flow’rets or gems in their beauty impart 
A charm that will lessen the grief of the heart? 


Before her with garlands they carpet the earth, 
Around her the vassals are proud in their mirth, 

But the sound of their gladness to her is the knell 
Of the hopes which her spirit has cherished too well. 


The brow of the bridegroom is flushing with pride, 
As he thinks of his riva' and looks on his bride; 
He smilies on the victim whose parents have sold 
The peace ef their child for the dazzle of gold. 


They stand at the altar all silent and still— 

When the bride in a moment grows giddy and chill, 
Aud the blood from her veins@ushes back to its source 
As she falls at the feet of her father—a corse. 


Why lengthen the tale since the maiden has died 
A sacrifice unto Ambition and Pride? 
’T is enough that no sorrow can darken her brow 
Where she peacefully sleeps in her innocence now. 
R. T. 


Royaury ix Russia.—The Emperor of Russia has seven 
children, among whom are three Princesses ; the eldest is 
the Grand Duchess Maria Nicolaiewna, and it is said that she 
is very handsome, and has a great desire to see France. ‘The 
Court of Russia does not disapprove of her wish, and letters 
have been received from St. Petersburg, stating that her 
suite who are to accompany her have been chosen. Reports 
are spreading in the sa/ens of St. Petersburg of the prolabil- 
ity of a marriage between the Duchess Maria and the Prince 
Royal the Duke of Orleans. It is also stated that it is likely, 
during the visit of the Duke of Orleans to Berlin, that the 
Princess Maria will be in that capital. Paris paper. 

Lawrrrs.—We believe it will be found, that the gentle- 
men of the legal profession are more subject to baldness 
than those of any other cailing; and we suppose this is 
to be accounted for by the incessant mentai labor necessa- 
ry to be grappled with in that “keen encounter of the 
wits’ which ts the characteristic of their career. ‘There 
is scarce a lawyer of any eminence inhis profession, who 
past thirty years of age, can be complimented on the re 








dundance or beauty of his hair. Miraor 
Awxwarp Misraxe.—The Rey. Dr. S——, being invyi- 


ted to dine with Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Whitbread 
on the same day, accepted the invitation of the latter, and 
wrote to the former, saynye that he was going to dine with 
Sam the great Fermenia‘or. He most untowardly misdi- 
rected his fettcrs ! 
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For the New-Yorker. 
EVENING. 

THE first soft dews of Evening | 
On the half-closed flowers lie, 

Like scattered rubies gleaming 
Beneath the glowing sky ; 

And parting notes come faintly 
From fragrant copse and wood, 

Blent with light numbers stealing 
O’er yonder placid flood, 

Stretched like a spotless mirror, 
Save where its waters glide, 

Through tufts of jutting mos. 
That peep above the tide. 


Along its pictured margin 
The pensile willow weeps, 
And o’er the tangled thicket 
The clasping ivy creeps ; 
And flings the maple branches 
Thick clustering o’er the stream, 
A moss of broken shadow, 
Through which the purple beam 
In sidelong glances stealing 
Gives to the pausing eye, 
The floating water-lily 
With glimpses of the sky. 


Beyond, retiring slowly 
The sloping dale between, 
A filmy wreath of vapor, 
Like a downy plume is seen ; 
And now by light winds driven 
It sweeps the valley, till 
It climbs the shelving uplands 
And rests upon the hill; 
Till fades the quiv'ring sunlight, 
And deeper grows the shade, 
Upon the grassy hillock, 
And o’er the cultured glade. 


Now twilight spreads her mantle 
Gemm’d by a single star, 

And through the shadowy ether 
Floats in her azure car; 

And sinks a slumberous stillness, 
Nor mirth nor music rise, 

It broods upon the landscape, 
It fills the arching skies; 

A silence deep pervading 
That with a sweet control, 

Awes while it brezthes a softness, 
A sadness round the soul. 


Oh who hath not—a dreamer, 
In some secluded spot, 
From the jarring world remote 
Its warping cares forgot— 
Welcomed this peaceful hour, 
The hallowed thoughts it brings, 
Breathed o'er the beart like music 
Shook from a thousand strings: 
It hath a balm for Sorrow, 
It soothes the brow of Care— 
And wakes the treasured mem’ries 
Of scenes and joys that were. ANGELO. 


From the Westero Literary Journal. 
THE LAST OF THE INDIAN FIGHTERS. 

Diep, «this residence in Logan county, on the 29th 
April last; General Simon Kenton, aged eighty-one years, 
less seventeen davs. The deceased is believed to have 
been the lust survivor, of that hardy and intrepid band of 
Pioneers, composed of Boone, Kentou, Logan and Craw- 
furd, who took so active a part in the first exploration of 
the Western country, during the closing quarter of the lasi 
century. bor several years, a gentleman of edacation and 
talent, who has had ample opportunities of cousalting with 
the Old Warrior, has been engaged, at leisure intervals. 
upon an extended biography of him. ‘This, as it will 
probably contain a full history of the struggles of the Pio- 
neers for aseendency in the West, will be a work of 
very great interest; and we would respectiully suggest 
to the writer, the propriety of putting it lo press at as early 
a period as convenient. 


Simon Kenton was a Virginian by birth, and emigrated |, 


to the wilds of the West in the year 1771. He was born, 
(according to a manuscript which he dictated to a gentle- 
man of Kentneky, several years since,) in Fauquier conn- 
ty on the 15th of May, 1755, of poor parents. 
life was passed principally upon a farm. At the age of 
sixteen, having a quarrel with a rival in a love affair, he 


left his antagonist upon the ground for dead, and made |, all. 


His early || 


| and the hangman were crowding upon his brain, and he 
| did not wait to bid the cause of the quarrel ‘ good-by,’ nor 
|even procure any clothing in addition to the suit upon his 
|back. In the course of afew days, wandering to and 
| fro, he arrived at a small settlement on Cheat creek, one 
of the forks of the Monongahela, where he called himself 
Butler. Here, according to Mr. M’Clung, whose inter- 
, esting account of Kenton, in the ‘ Sketches of Western 
| Adventure,’ we are following, he attached himself to a 
| small company headed by John Mahon and Jacob Great- 
| house, which was about starting farther west on an ex- 
| ploring expedition. He was soon induced, however, by 
a young adventurer of the name of Yager, who had been 
| taken by the western Indians when a child and spent many 
years among them, to detach himself from the company, 
and go with him to a land which the Indians called Kan- 
tuc-kee, and which he represented as being a perfect Ely- 
sium. Accompanied by another young man, named 
| Strader, they set oil for the Backwoods Paradise in high 
| spirits; Kenton not doubting that he should find a country 
| flowing with milk and honey, where he would have little 
|to do but eat, drink, and be merry. Such, however, was 
not his luck. ‘They continued wandering through the wil- 
derness for some weeks without finding the ‘ Promised 
Land,’ and then retraced their steps, and successively ex- 
plored the land about Salt-Lick, Little and Big Sandy, and 
Guyandotte. At length, being totally wearied out, they 
turned their attention entirely to hunting and trapping, 
and thus spent nearly two years. Being discovered by 
the Indians, and losing one of his companions, (Strader,) 
Kenton was compelled to abandon his trapping waters, 
and huuting grounds. Afterdivers hardships, he succeed- 
ed in reaching the month of the Little Kenawha, with his 
remaining companion, where he found and attached him- 
self to another exploring party. ‘This, however, was at- 
tacked by the Indians soon after commencing the descent 
of the Ohio, compelled to abandon its canoes, and strike 
diagonally throngh the woods for Green-briar county. Its 
members suffered much in accomplishing this journey, 
from fatigue, sickness and famine; and on reaching the 
settlements, separated. 

Kenton’s rival of the love affair had long since recover- 
ed from the castigation which he had given him. But of 
this. the young hero had not heard. He therefore did 
not think proper to venture home ; but, instead, built a 
canoe on the Monongahela, and once more sought the 
mouth of the great Keuawha, where he hunted till the 
| spring of 1774. ‘This year he descended the Ohio as far 
| as the mouth of Big Bone creck, and was engaged in vari- 
|| ous explorations till 1778, when he joined Daniel Boone 
\ in his expedition against the Indian town on Paint 
jlcreck. Immediately upon his return from this, he was 
i despatched by Colonel Bowman, with two companions, 
|| to make observations upon the Indian towns on_ the 
i Little Miami, against which the Colonel meditated an 
|| expedition. He reached the towns in safety, and made 
|| the necessary surveys withont being observed by the 
Indians; and the expedition might have terminated much 
to his credit, and been very useful to the settlers in Ken- 
tucky, had he not before leaving the towns stolen a 
number of the lidians’ horses. ‘The animals were missed 
early on the following morning, the trail of the marauders 
| was discovered, and pursuit instantly commenced. Ken- 
|, ton and his companions soot: heard cries in their rear, 
| knew that they had been discovered, and saw the necessity 
| of riding for their lives. ‘i'hey therefore dashed through 
| the woods at a furious rate, with the hne and ery after 
them, until their course was suddenly interrupted by an 
impenetrable swamp. Here they from necessity paused 
for a few moments, and listened attentively., Hearing no 
sounds of pursuit, they resumed their course—and skirt- 
| ing the swamp forsome distance, iu the vain hope of cross- 
| ing it, they dashed off in a straight line for the Ohio.— 
They continued their furious speed for forty-eight hours, 
| halting but once or twice for a few minutes to take some 
| refreshment. and reached the Obio in safety. The river 
|| was high and rough, and they found it impossible to urge 
|| the jaded horsesover. Various efforts were made, but all 
| failed. Kenton was never remarkable for prudence ; and 

on this occasion, his better reason seems to have desert- 
|| ed him entirely. By abandoning the animals, he might 

yet have escaped, though several hours had been lost in 
| endeavoring to get them over. But this he could not 
| make up his mind to de. He therefore called a council, 
| when it was determined, as they felt satisfied they must 
be some twelve hours in advance of their pursuers, that 
|they conceal their horses in a neighboring ravine, and 
themselves take stations in an adjoining wood, in the hope 











|| that by sunset, the high wind would abate, and the state,| 


| of the river be snch as to permit their crossing with the 
booty. At the hour waited for, however, the wind was 








higher and the water rougher than ever. Still, as if com-| 
pletely infatuated, they remained in their dangerous posi- 
tion throughout t.e night. The next morning was mild, 
the Indians had not yet been heard in pursuit, and Ken- | 
ton again attempted to urge the hurses.over. But, recol- | 
' lecting the difficulties of the preceeding day, the affrighted | 
animals could net now be induced to enter the water at 
Each of the three men therefore mounted a horse, 


quick steps for the wilderness. Visions of the gallows || abandoning the rest, (they had stolen quite a drove,) and | 











started down the river with the intention of keeping the 
Ohio and Indiana side till they should arrive opposite 
Louisville. But they were slow in making even this 
movement; and they had not ridden over a hundred 
yards when they heard a loud halloo, proceeding appar- 
ently from the spot which they had just left. They were 
soon surrounded by their pursuers. One of Kenton’s 
companions. effected his escape; the other was killed.— 
Kenton was made prisoner— falling a victim,’ says Mr. 
M’Clung, ‘to his excessive love of horse-fiesh.’ 

After the Indians had scalped his dead companion, and 
kicked and cuffed Kenton to their hearts’ content, they 
compelled him to lie down upon his back, and stretch out 
his arms to their full length. They then passed a stout 
stick at right angles across his breast, to each extremity of 
which his wrists were fastened by thongs of Buffalo hide. 
Stakes were next driven into the earth near his feet, to 
which they were fastened in like manner. A halter was 
then tied round his neck, and fastened to a sapling which 
grew near. And finally, a strong rope was passed under 
his body, and wound several times round his arms at the 
elbows—thus lashing them to the stick which lay across 
his breast, and to which his wrists were fastened, in a 
manner peculiarly painful. He could move neither feet, 
arms nor head; and was kept in this position till the next 
morning. The Indians then wishing to commence their 
return journey, unpinioned Kenton, and lashed him by 
the feet, to a wild, unbroken colt, (one of the animals he 
had stolen from them,) with his hands tied behind him. 

In this manner he was driven into a captivity as cruel, 
singular, and remarkable in other respects, as any in the 
whole history of Indian warfare upon this continent. ‘A 
fatalist,’ says the author of the Sketches of Western Adven- 
ture, ‘ would recognize the hand of destiny in every stage 
of its progress. In the infatuation with which Kenton re- 
fused to adopt proper measures for his safety, while such 
were practicable ; in the persevering obstinacy with which 
he remained on the Ohio shore untill flight became useless ; 
and afterwards, in that remarkable succession of accidents, 
by which, without the least exertion on his part, he was 
so often at one hour tantalized with a prospect of safety, 
and the next plunged into the deepest despair. He was 
eight times exposed to the gauntlet—three times tied to the 
stake—and as often thought himself upon the eve of a 
terrible death. All the sentences passed upon hin, 
whether of mercy or condemnation, seem to have been 

ronounced in one council only to be reversed in another. 
avery friend that Providence raised up in his favor, was 
immediately followed by some enemy, who unexpectedly 
interposed, and turned his short glimpse of sunshine into 
deeper darkness than ever. For three weeks he was con- 
stantly see-sawing between life and death; and during 
the whole time, he was perfectly passive. No wisdom, 
or foresight, or exertion, could have saved him. Fortune 
fought his battle from first to last, and seemed determined 
to permit nothing else to interfere.’ 

He was eventually liberated from the Indians, when 
about to be hound to the stake for the fourth time and 
burnt, by an Indian agent of the name of Drewyer, who 
was anxious to obtain intelligence for the British com- 
mander at Detroit, of the strength and condition of the 
settlements in Kentucky. He got nothing important out 
of Kenton ; but the three wecks’ football of Fortune was 
sent to Detroit, from which place he effected his escape in 
about eight months, and returned to Kentucky. Fearless 
and active, he soon embarked in new enterprizes; and 
was with George Rogers Clarke, in his celebrated expedi- 
tion against Vincennes and Kaskaskia—with Edwards, in 
his abortive expedition to the Indian towns in 1785—and 
with Wayne, in his decisive campaign of 1794. 

Simon Kenton, throughout the struggles of the Pioneers, 
had the reputation of being a valuable scout, a hardy 
woodsman, and a brave Indian-fighter; but in reviewin 
his eventful carreer, he appears greatly to have lacke¢ 
discretion, and to have evinced frequently a want of 
energy. In his after life, he was much respected ; and he 
continued to thg last, fond of regaling listeners with 
stories of the Early ‘Times. A friend of ours, who about 
three years ago made a visit to the abode of the venerable 
patriarch, describes in the followiug terms, his appearance 
at that time: ‘Kenton’s forth, even under the weight of 
seventy-nine year-, is striking, and must have been a 
model of manly strength and agility. His eye is blue, 
mild, and yet penetrating in its glance. The forehead 
projects very much at the eye-brows,—which are well de- 
fined,—and then recedes, and is neither very high nor very 
broad. His hair, which in active life was light, is now 
quite grey; his nose is straight; and his month before he 
iost his teeth mnst have been expressive and handsome. 
[ observed that he had yet one tooth—which, in connec- 
tion with his character and manner of conversation, was 
continually reminding me of Leatherstocking. The whole 
face is remarkably expressive, not of turbulence or ex- 
citement, but rather of rumination and self-possession. 
Simplicity, frankness, honesty, and a strict regard to truth, 
appeared to be the prominent traits of his charaeter. In 
giving an answer to a question which my friend asked’ 
him, I was particularly struck with his truthfulness and 
simplicity. The question was, whether the account of 
his life given in the Sketches of Western Adventure, was 
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true or not. “ Well, I'll tell you,” said he; “not true. | 
The book says, that when Blackfish the Injin warrior 
asked me, when they had taken me prisoner, if Colonel | 
Boone sent me to steal their horses, I said‘ No, sir!’” 
Here he looked indignant; and rose from his chair. “J. 


tell you I never said ‘ sir!’ to an Injin in my life ; I scarcely || 


ever say it toa white man.” Here Mrs. Kenton, who 
was engaged in some domestic occupation at the table, 
turned round and remarked, that when they were last in| 
Kenincky, some one gave her the book to read to her | 
husband; and that when she came ‘2 that part, he would | 
not let her read any farther. ‘“ And [tell you,” continued 
he, “I was never tied to a stake in my life to be burned. | 
They had me painted black when I saw Girty, but not | 
tied to a stake.” 
We are inclined to think, notwithstanding this, that the | 
statement in the ‘ Sketches,’ of his being three times tied | 
to the stake, is correct; for the author of that interesting | 
work had before him a manuscript account of the pioneer’s | 
life, which had been dictated by Mr. Kenton, to a gentle-| 
man of Kentucky, a number of years before, when he had | 
no motive to exaggerate, and his memory was compara- | 
tively unimpaired.—But he is now beyond the reach of | 
earthly toil, or trouble, or suffering. is old age was as| 
exemplary, as his youth and manhood had been active and | 
useful. And though his last years were clouded by pov-| 
erty, and his eyes closed in a miserable cabin to the light of 
Life, yet shall he occupy a bright page in our border his- 
tory, and his name soon open to the light of Fame. 
Op Rirte. 
from the Knickerbocker for July.@ 
THE DEPARTED 
Txey are not there! where once their feet 
Light answer to soft music beat— 
ere their young voices sweetly breathed, 
And fragrant flowers they lightly wreathed. 
Still flows the nightingale’s sweet song— 
Still trail the vine’s green shoots along ; - 
Still are the sunny blossoms fair— 
But they who loved them are not there! 








They are not there! by the lone fount 
That once they loved at eve to haunt; 
Where, when the day-star brightly set, 
Beside the silver waves they met : 
Still lightly glides the quiet strean— 
Still o'er it falls the soft inoon beam ; 
But they who used its bliss to share 
With loved hearts by it, are not there! 


They are not there! by the dear hearth, 
That once beheld their harmless mirth ; 
Where, through their joy came no vain fear, 
And o’er their smiles no darkening tear : 
It burns not now a beacon-star, 
’T is cold and fireless as they are: 
Where is the glow it used to wear? 
’T is felt no more—they are not there! 
England. Mary ANNE Browne. 








From the Portland Advertiser. 
Retters from Pr. Brook s.—No. LXXXII. 
THINGS IN NAPLES. November 1835. 

The Museum Borbonico is the lion of shows in Naples. 
In its way, as to Grecian antiquities, it is the first in 
Europe. Old Rome has not only contributed some of its 
finest pieces of sculpture to adorn it, but the gathered 
treasures of Magna Grecia, of Puestum, of the Capua of 
old, of Herculaneum and Pompeii, are there. I know not 
how many rooms there are, but there are very many, u 
stairs and down stairs, in a most extensive building, whic 
we spent the better part of three days in examining. At 
every room stands a man who acts as the Cicerone, and 
who — a fee, and the expense of seeing all might be 
a little fortune, if a party was not formed to divide it, or if, 
a Carline in Naples (8 cents) did not go as far as a franc 
in France, or a shilling in England. The King of Naples, 
one readily sees, does not intend to make shows, and gather 
antiquities for nothing. 

hat the traveller has not seen of Pompeii and Hercu- 

laneum in the cities themselves, he sees here. collected 
and preserved. Indeed almost every thing that could be re- 
moved, has been, so that the guard over it might be stricter, 
and the ravages of time the better prevented. Paintings 
have been taken from the walls even, not only portable 
poms of plaster, which were framed and let into the walls, 

ut the very frescoes that were painted upon the wet walls 
themselves. Thus the Danzatrici, and the Apollos, and 
the Venuses, and other gods and goddesses, and demi gods, | 
that once graced the halls and the courts of Pompeii, now | 
grace the walls of the Royal Museum. Classical subjects | 
are not only seen there, but caricatures also, with many 
others ‘that are fanciful or whimsical. For example, a 
parrot is represented as drawing a car, and a grasshopper 
as driving, and again there is a griffon in the same act, but 
with a butterfly for a driver. ‘The umber of these paint-| 
ings is about sixteen hundred; but there are but few of 

em well executed, and yet the composition is elegant, | 
that antiquarians have concluded that theysmustin general 
be copies of the paintings of antiquity made by the com- | 
mon house painters of the day for ornamenting of the! 











rooms. The scales, the weights, th measures, the bichon 
utensils, the stoves, the lamps, the candelabra, the sacrifi- 


cial vases of heathen worship—in short all the relics of the 
Iukstands 


cities buried by the fires of Vesuvius, are here. 


will be uscful for him ever to know. To be ignorant 


here of the great and renowned objects of art, is as great 


even with remains of ink were found, pens of cedar, fire || a.sin as ignorance of letters is with us, and every day lL 


irons, dice, distaffs, spinning wheels, pins and bodkins of 
ivory, ear rings, nails, screws, locks, the very pivots upon 
which the doors at Pompeii revolved, letters for stamping | 
bread, used in a manner so similar to our process of| 
printing, that one wonders such an invention sliouild have 
escaped the ancients,—opera tickets for the boxes and 
benches, and silver cups, saucers, and spoons, (but no 
forks,) so that one is let into all the domestic economy, 
the luxuries and the enjoyments of the ancients of two 
thousand years ago, as if they were but the people of 


|| have reason to blush when I see even the Lazzaroni in 
the streets.in a thousand things better informed than my- 
self. Have patience then-whle I drag you through the 
galleries of art, tor IT can readily see it is but a drag; but 
happily constructed is he who ever made a study a pleasure, 
particularly when he was reading his alphabet as it were. 
What we learn often costs us pain, but when we learnit, the 
pleasure doubly compensates for the trouble of learning. 
The Venus Cullipige, tor example, the Florakere, the Her- 
cules of the sculptor Glycon, and the group of Dirce and 


yesterday. What is a curious fact in the history of these || others, are the ordinary topics of conversation in this land, 


collectious, is, that mirrors, combs, rouge, and other per- 
sonal ornaments were often fouud in the tombs of females, 
and arins, armour, styles and other apparatus in the tombs 
of men, while toys have been found in the tombs of chil- | 
dreu, whose skeletons are frequently surrounded with 
The papyri found in 
their buried cities, interested me not a little, for this is the 
I saw the process o/ 
unrolling these burnt books of the ancients, which now | 


marbles, tops, and jointed dolls. 
first great collection I have seen. 


look like pieces of charcoal—an operation, the difliculty 
and delicacy of which can hardly be described 
discovery of the value of these papyri was made in 1753. 
The scrolls when first discovered were so precisely like 
charcoal, that they had been constantly mistaken for it, 
and the scrolls which were then found in a Herculanenm 
villa, would have shared the same fate, if the order in 


which they were scr one above another, had not ex- | 


cited curiosity, and produced an examinatiou which led to 
the discovery of Greek and Latin words written upon 
these supposed pieces of charcoal. 

But it will never do to linger to tell stories by the way, 
in a land so rich as this is in things of the Past and the 
Present. The Royal Museum of which I have been 
speaking, is as rich in sculpture as it is in other things, 


and it shares with Rome and Florence the possession of 


the wonders of the world. ‘The far-famed colossal Her- 
cules found at Rome, is here. A colossal Flora found at 
Rome, is also here. But the massive, mighty Hercules, 
in my eye an embodiment though it is of muscular power, 


and of the capacity of a terrible energy even in a state of 


repose, is no match for the light and airy Flora, who even 


| with her colossal figure, seems to be tripping along ina 


fairy drapery that hides nothing of her charms. In this 
Hall of Flora is a fragment from ancient Capua, supposed 
to have been a Psyche, and attributed to Praxiteles. The 
Hall of Apollo is adorned with a porphyry statue of 
Apollo in his theatrical dress. In the Hall of the Muses 
are Erato, Clio, Urania, Terpsichore, Mnemosyne, and 
Thalia from Herculaneum, Poiyhymnia from Pompeii. In 
the Hall of the Venuses are Adonis from ancient Capua, 
the Venus Genitrix, a Cupid of Praxiteles, and the group 


of a child and a goose, which is supposed to be a copy of 


a celebrated group in bronze by a Carthagenian sculptor. 
The Hall of Jupiter is adorned with lustral basins, and 
Hermes, and busts. In the Hall of Altars, is Atlas him- 
self supporting the celestial globe, with the busts of many 
of the Grecian poets and philosophers, among which is 


that of Aristides, in Herculaneum, now classed among | 


the finest master-pieces of the Grecian chisel. In the 
Cabinet, as it is called, is a group of a Love and a Dol- 
phin. The famous Venus Callipige, the rival of the Ve- 
nus de Medici, is another. [ have not seen the Venus de 
Medici as yet, but if it is a finer piece of work than this, 
it must be very fine. In the gallery of the Foro Farnese 
is the celebrated group of the Farnese Bull, which was 
found in the Paths of Caracalla at Rome, and which de- 
scended to the King of Naples as the inheritor of the riches 
of the Farnese family. This group represents Dirce 
bound with the hair of her head to the horns of a bull, by 
Amphion and Lettus, the Lycus, King of Thebes, and 
their mother Antiope commanding them to detain the bull, 
and set Dirce free. The classical story is this: Jupiter, 
enamored of Antiope, presenied himself to her in the 
form of a satyr, after she had been divorced by Lycus. 
His second wife Dirce suspected Lycus of infidelity, and 
persecuted Antiope with the most unrelenting barbarity. 
But she escaped, and was delivered of twins on Mount 
Citheran—Lettus and Amphion. When these twins be- 
came men, they determined to avenge their mother's 
wrongs: they besieged ‘Thebes, put Lycus to death, and 
tied Dirce to the tail of a bull, (uot the head, as is here re- 
preseuted,) who dragged her, and tore her limb from limb, 
till the gods in compassion changed her into a fountain. 
This group Pliny says, was one block of marble, but this 
is doubted. As I have said before, it was found, but 
cruelly mutilated in the Baths of Caracalla, and only the 
statues of Antiope and the youths seated, are in their 
original state. J ; 

It unay be that I am wearying many a reader in thus 
calling his attention to such things as these.—Certain it is 
I am weary myself, but if the reader will remember that 
there are objects and facts this side of the water, as im- 
portaiit to know, as many of the most important political 
facts are on our side, [ am sure he will consent to be 
wearied, when I take the pains thus to condense in the 


fewest words what cost me days of study, and which it 


The first 


—the Websters, the Clays, and the Van Burens of the 
day. As their mouths are shut upon politics and religion, 
but in a certain way, they take to Music, the Theatre, 
and the Arts. ‘Their rage is in one way, and ours is av- 
other ; but he who would know aughtof the world beyond 
the walls of his own home, must see or study what inter- 
|| ests others who are beyond them. Many is the man who 
|| feels as much pleasure in unrolling a scorched piece of 
Papyrus, and in decyphering the dark and doubtful letters 
|| thereon, as we fell in the triumph of our respective candi- 
|| dates for office—and who would not know what in another 
|| land is interesting all. I will drag you along then a little 
further, whether you will go or not, into the apartment 
here of Egyptian, Etruscan, and Oscan antiquities, and if 
| you, like my novel friend who met me in Rome, have the 
|| most sovereign contempt for these old pots, at least I can 
||have the pleasure of a laugh. I like to see these old 
Egyptian Idols, for example—these statues of Isis, and 
this [saic tabie—these cats and kittens of the old Egyptian 
worship. Serapis and Anabis ure new acquaintances of 
mine Mummies of the human species in painted cases 
of sycamore wood are to be seen here, among all the para- 
phernalia of the Isaic worship. ‘The Etruscan antiquities 
in this museum are the most remarkable collection in the 
world. A sacrificial table, with Oscan characters, is 
among the curions relics. Amulets in porcelain of various 
colors, inscribed with hieroglyphics, puzzle as well as 
interest. Lachrymatories, incense bottles, and wine cups, 
show how things were done inancienttimes. Adrunken 
Faun reposing on a skin of wine—one of the four horses 
which ornamented the theatre of Herculaneum—Mercury 
seated, the Pythian Apollo, the Infant Hercules strangling 
the serpents sent by Juno to devour him, are but a few of 
the curiosities in the apartment of bronze Sculpture, that 
was chiefly found at Pompeii and Herculaneum. In one 
of the rooms is seen the common Pottery of Pompeii, such 
as little drinking cups for small birds confined in cages, 
coops for fatting poultry, pestles and mortars, curious 
|| beakers for wine, and lamps without end, some of them 
rare and interesting, especially three shaped like a boat. 
In another of the rooms is settled the long vexed question, 
whether the ancients knew of the use of glass; for glass, 
white and colored, of almost every shape, for almost every 
purpose known to the ancient and modern world, is seen 
|in this room. ‘True, the glass is not so clear and pure as 
|| ours, but enough is seen <o prove that the ancients knew 
|| tts use as well as we do. Even the peas and beans of the 
Pompeians are shown in another room, kept for ages as 
they liave been, under the ashes of Vesuvius! 
|| I will not take you into the apartment of sepulchral 
Grecian vases, thongh this room is one of the most mag- 
|| nificent of the whole: for as the paintings on the vases 
|| are all on classical subjects, I can but make a catalogue in 
|| copying them. Some of these vases are valued at 10,000 
Neapolitan ducats, which are 8,000 dollars of our money. 
The Apartments of Paintings have some fine pictures, 
|| but the traveller will not be deeply interested in them, after 
|| he has been to Rome. Domenichino’s Guardian Angel, 
|| who is shielding an innocent youth from the wily devil 
|| grovelling near, is an interesting picture. ‘The Madonna 
and Infant Vision, with St. John, St. Anne, and Joseph 
|| in the back ground, by Raphael, is one of the best pictures 
|| { have seen in Naples. In another small! room there are 
|| pictures dedicated to amatory subjects, but being con- 
sidered too free (in Naples too!) tor general view, they 
| are kept by themselves. ‘The chief of them is 'Titian’s 
|| Dane, which is indeed a beautiful picture. I will excuse 
|| you also from going to Herculaneum under ground with 
|| me, for though it is a sadder and a gloomicr view than 
|| that of Pompeii, yet conducted as you are by candles, it is 
without.a similar interest or a like instruction. The light 
|, of day enables you to see Pompeii as it was, but under 
another city as Herculaneum now is, like excavations 
cannot be made. Besides, as Pompeii was more distant 
from Vesuvius than Herculaneum was, it suffered less. 
Pompeii was buried only in showers of hot cinders, in 
|| some places not ten feet deep, which were easily removed ; 
but Herculeseum was embedded fifty feet deep, and in 
|| some places about 100 feet in a solid mass of ashes, lava, 
| earth and stones vitrified by fire, and cemented by water, 
which makes excavation exceedingly. dificult. The 
Theatre was all I saw; and by the aid of torches, we walk- 
ed through its various corridors up to the higher seats, 
and down to the lower by the same ancient staircases. 
But much more has been explored, and a tolerable idea 
may now be formed of the entire city. 
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Napues, like Rome, is not to be studied in its palaces, 
and studios alone, but its streets are (ullof interest. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Italian cities are sombre in their 
streets, and such is the sad aspect of all Rome in partica- 
lar, that one is every day reminded ofatomb. But Naples 
is not only a city of the past, but of the present day, and 
is ene of the most populous cities of all Italy, the most_pop- 
ulous indeed, with a population, too, remarkably singular 
in its appearance and its manners. I kuow of no better 
theatre that represents human life, than that of the Toledo, 
the principal street, the Broadway of Naples. Here, as [ 
have said before, the houses seemed to be turned inside 
out, and the street is so full that the people must Jive out 
of doors. Little fires, for example, are seen in this Toledo, 
at which the coffee pot is heated. Little tubles of little 
traders line the two sides of the street. The woman 
money changer is here, who turns your carlino into cop- 
pers, and there is the vender of notions, who beseeches 
you to buy his something he has to se!l. The walking 
peddlers are innumerable. Now, a :nan with silk stockings, 
entreats you to buy,—and now, another with rusty medals, 
swears they are antiques. Such is the compeiition for 
ewployment here, particvlarly at this time when strangers 
are scarce, that no less than six carriages have often watch- 
ed our party of four as we sallied out of our hotel to take 
a walk into the town—then following us a half mile or 
more, and at one time gutheriug a dozen in their train, so 
that we walked up and about the streets with as great a 
retinue as a King, much to the amusements of lookers on. 
Competition I have often witnessed elsewhere, but never 
such competition as is witnessed here. As soon as ovr 
breakfasts are over, our room has four or five venders of 
paintings, and cameos, and necklaces, and the like things, 
in it, with engravings of every thing curious here and here- 
about, and copyings in lava and in marble of all that is re- 
nowned. But never did I see such traders before. They 
commence with telling you that they are unlike their neigh- 
bors, that they seek an honest livelihood in an honest man- 
ner, and that they fix their things at the lowest price, so 
as never to be beaten down; but after all this introduc- 
tion, fortified by words donbly as strong, the sum given is 
probably half the price demanded. ‘The price of a thing 
is not the least criterion of its value. A universal system 
of huckstering exists. First, the price is Cemanded.— 
Then you shake your head, and the question that immedi- 


The natural beauties of the Bay of Naples have been so 
often sung, that I shall ‘leave them, further than ‘to say 
that no traveller will probably be disappointed in this Bay, 
and in the surrounding scenery. ‘The sublime character 
which nature has stamped upen the whole of this region 
in the awful presence of Vesuvius, of itself would give it 
a pre-eminence,—but mingled with and softening this 
character, as does the beauty of the shores, and the towus 
and cities scattered upon them, that pre-eminence is ren- | 
dered indisputable, so far as any thing that I have seen.— | 
As Naples is seen towards the ocean, there are lines ot 
palaces, stately spires, towers, terraced roofs, houses and 
villas overtopping each other, and these are mingled with 
luxuriant gardens, groves of olives, and grapes festoouing 
the trees. Hill and dale {are illuminated by the brightest 
sun. Nature seems to be holding a revelry on each.— 
The smoke of Vesuvius but varies the scene. The cities 
look like fairy places that have been built up in some 
earthly Paradise. No description ever came up to the 
beauty of the place, if viewed in the setting of the sun, 
when the water is quiet, and the hum of the thousands can 
be heard, who live uponits banks. But Paradise as it is, 
there is much reason for calling it, as it has been called, 
the Paradise of devils. The people for ages have never | 
known, but for a brief moment or two, what freedon was. 
Corruption has had time to fix itself upon them. A_ rock | 
upon the rockiest height of New England is a better home, | 
—for here the two better energies of the soul are gone, | 
the courage of the man, and the virtue of the woman. .B. 











Hasits oF tHE EaGie.—Wilson in his celebrated Or- 
nithology, says—‘‘ The celebrated cataract of Niagara is a 
noted place of resort for the bald eagle, on account of the 
fish to be had there. in procuring these, he displays, in 
a very singular manner, the genius and energy of hischar- 
acter, which is fierce, contemplative, daring, and tyranni- } 
eal; attributes not exerted but on particular occasions; | 
but when put forth, overpowering all opposition. Eleva- 
ted on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree that com- 
mands a wide view of the neighboring shore and ocean, 
he seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the various 
feathered tribes that pursue their busy avocations below— | 
the snow-white guils slowly winnowing the air—the busy | 
sandpipers coursing along the sands—trains ef ducks | 
streaming over the surfase—silent and watchful cranes, | 
intentand wading—clamorous crows, and all the winged | 
multitudes that subsist by the bounty of the vast liquid | 








ately follows, is—what will you give? But sueh is the 


low price of labor here, 'such the facility of living in this | 
land of wine and fruit, and maccaroni, (and a happy man | 


I shall be, if all my life 1 can always get so good 
a dinner,) that every thing grown, made, or manufactured, 
is cheap euough. Maccaroni, fur example, cost four cents 
a pound. A bottle of very good wine may be had for two, 
or two cents and a half. A carlino, which is nearly cight 
cents of our money, will buy a laboring man a dinner of 
bread and maccaroui, with a bottle of wine. But the dif- 
ficulty here, is to get even this carlino, for five dollars are 
more easily earned with us. The labor of a mechanic, I 
am told, is but four carlino aday. ‘Tweuty or twenty-five 
cents is al] that many others Jaboregs get. And thousands 
there are who can get no labor at all. The cheapness of 
some little things struck me with astonishment. Such 
gloves, for example, as in oar market for a doliar a_pair, 
are here bought for a carlino, cight cents only. ‘True, 
they are neither handsome nor good, as are the gloves of 
Paris. but they are as good as are soid in the United States 
for adollar a pair. A hundred other things are sold in a 
like proportion; for, as I heve said before, such is the fa- 
cility for living, that lavor is perhaps cheaper here than in 
any other place in the world. On account of this facility 
of living as well as the sunny clime, it may be that there 
has sprung up this race of men unknown in other cties, 
who are called the Lazzaroni, the number of which here, it 
is said, is forty thousand, who having no home, are com- 

elled to make the street their sleeping place. | have not, 
nowever, in my wanderings through the streets of Naples, 


magazine of nature. High over all these hovers one whose 
|| action instantly arrests ail his attention. By his wide cur- 
|| vature of wing, and sudden suspension in air, he knows 
| hit to be the fish-hawk settling over some devoted vic- 


tim of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, and balan- | 
cing hiwself, with hal-opened wings, on the branch, he | 
|| watches the result. 


Down, rapid as an arrow from heav- | 


making the surge foam around. At this moment, the | 
i eager looks of the eagle are all ardor, and levelling his | 

neck for. flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more emerge, | 
struggling with his prey. and mounting in the air with | 
|| screams of exuitation. ‘hese are the signals for our hero, | 
|| who, launching inte the air, instantly gives chase, and | 
soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each exerts his utmost to | 
mouut above the other, displaying in the rencontre the 
|| most elegant and sublime aerial evolutions. The unin- | 


| cumbered eagle rapidiy advances, and 13 just on the point 


| 


|| of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, | 
|| probubly of despair and honest execration, the latter drops | 
his fish; the eagle, poising himself for a moment as if to | 
take a more certain aim, descends like a whirlwind, | 
snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears | 
his ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods.” 


‘Cuanity pecins at Home.’—A respectable cabinet- | 
maker of this city, who is famous for odd sayings, and | 
whose shop is not more than a mile from Stevenson’s ho- | 
tel, whilst standing against the post office the other day, 





been able to find this Lazzaroni, of whichso much has been 
said. Ragged men there are here ifdeed, as the name | 
purports, but that the ragged and the poor are so much | 
more numerous here than in other cities of Italy in pro- | 
portion to the population, I am prepared to doubt. ‘That 
men should sleep in the streets in a clime like this, is not 
so very remarkuble ; for in early morning in New-Orleans, 
I have seen very many sleeping there upon the cotton 
bags that were upon the levee. [ have also seen them in 
Rome. Again, when a poor man, without any other stim- 
ulus than that of huager, can live very well for eight cents 
a day, it is natural that he loll in the streets, and wait for 
employment there, or beg of the passers-by, for but a few 
grains of copper will save him from starvation, and he | 
must be a beggar if he cannot get them in the course of the | 
day. Judging from what | have seen, five hundred dol- | 
lars will go as far here as a thousand or twelve handred | 
willin New-York. Respectable families, I am told, live | 
in good houses, for five hundred dollars a year. The soil | 
around Naples is rich and productive. Sicily has only 
lost its old inhabitants, when it was the granary of Rome, 
but it is still Sicily. The climate is very warm, and there- 
fore such houses are notso much needed asin other latitudes. | 





|| with,  What’s the word this morning?” 


|| bought a barrel of flour for a poor woman.” 


in a rather melancholy mood, was addressed by a friend 


“Oh! I don't know, (with a long sigh.) I have just 


|| en, descends the distint object of his attention, the roar of || 
| its wings reaching the ear as it disappears in the deep, ! 





“ Well,” said his triend, “I wish the whole town was | 
lined with such charitabie men as you are; you are always | 
giving away more or less—always giving away something 
to the poor. Who ‘s made happy this morning by your 
charity?” 

Judge of his friend’s surprise. when, with a long sigh, 
the benevolent man replied, “‘ My wife!” 


Cueap Reticion.—The Lacedemonians had a law among 
them that every one should serve the gods with as little ex- 
penvse as he could—in which they differed from all the other | 
Greeks ; and Lycurgus, being asked for what reason he | 
made this institution so unlike the rest of Greece, answered, | 
** Lest the service of the gods should at any time be inter- | 
mitted ;” for he found that if religion should be as expensive | 
there as in other parts of Grecce, it might sometimes happen 
that divine worship, out of the covetousness of some, and 
the poverty of others, would be neglected, 








EARTH’S CHILDREN CLEAVE TO EARTH. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 
Eartu’s children cleave to earth—her frail, 
Decaying children dread decay ; 
Yon mist that rises from the vale, 
And lessens in the morning ray,— 


Look, how by mountain rivulet, 
It lingers as it upward creeps, 

And clings to fern and copsewood set 
Along the green anddewy steeps. 


Clings to the flowery kalmia, clings 
To precipices fringed with grass, 

Dark maples, where the wood-thrush sings, 
And bowers of fragrant sassafras. 


Yet, all in vain—it passes still 

From hold to hold—it cannot stay ; 
And, in the very beams that fill ; 

The world with gladness, wastes away. 


Till parting from the mountain’s brow, 
It vanishes from human eye, 

And that which sprung of earth is now 
A portion of the glorious sky. 


Maurror, 











From the American Monthly Magazine for July. 

THE SPORTS OF AMMON. 
“ Sometimes our quariy by wold and fell, 

Sometimes in ruined vaults ’t will dwell, 

Sometimes it glides through trackless air, 

Awhile by the muon we course it there,” 
Song of the Phantom Hunters, 

As You Like it, 

Tue Sports of Ammon! and why not the sports as well 
as ‘The Altar of Ammon?’ Gravely did we welcome 
thee to the one, ‘my public,’ at the opening of our last 
volume ; blithely do we invite thee to the other at the com- 
mencement of this. June, ‘the leafy month of June,’ 
hath o’erhanging foliage, regardless of the summer noon- 
tide which may soon parch their channels. ‘The birds are 
recruiting from their parental cares: the brown thrush 
and the oriole whistle with a freer note, and the familiar 
cat-bird—vile misnomer for the sweetest songster of our 
northern woods—embodies a whole orchestra of feathered 
musicians in his mocking tones. And now the woodcock, 
unmolested yet by roving setter on his murderous quest, 
revels in the sweets of ‘ Purgatory,’ unconscious all that 
the fatal Fourth is so near at hand when his law-bound 
foes—as yet only plotting destruction in the conspiring 
arsenals of John P. Moore and Joseph Cooper—shall in- 
vade his haunts by hundreds. Now, too, in the coo lakes 
of the north, the spearman glides in his silent canoe along 
the shallows wkere the salmon trout comes to spawn, and 
strikes his barbed gigg into the quivering prey that basks 
upon the shoal. And now, among the same wild streams, 
when the stars alone are witnesses to the treacherous deed, 
the forester warily warps his skiff through the reeds that 
glimmer in the ruddy light of the pine knots blazing on 
her bow; awhile the guileless deer, gazing upon the un- 
wonted sight, allows the rifle to approach so near that his 
very life-blood often stains the barrel in the moment that 
his fate is sealed. 

Happy art thou, enfranchised reader. who at such a 
season can break away from the dull town, and with gun 
and red pursue thy quarry wheresoever it lead ;, or who, 
if the bolder sports of autumn only cun ronse thee to ac- 
tivity, may, when the sultry heats of July come on, stil! 


“ Motley’s the only wear.” 


| steal away to woodland haunts, and 


“ Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of Time.” 

And happy art thou, too, my pensive public, who, 
whether prisoned in the city’s walls or ranging in the free 
breath of heaven—wherever fashion or fancy may impel 
thy humor, hast still thy Ammon as a comrade and cun- 
soler near! Let it glad thee to know, my public, that weil 
he flourishes ; and, though not given to self-loudation, he 
cannot, while thus enjoying a téte a téte with thee—he 
cannot but impart in entire confidence the tokens of his 
success. 

And first—without saying a word of the distinguished 
writers in England who have helped to givea xational 
character to oar Magazine, or mentioning the immense 
number of copies that we circulate in Lendon and other 
European capitals—we would merely observe in passing, 


| that we have been translated into most of the languages of 


Eastern Enrope. ‘The autocrat of all the Russias has, in- 
deed, thought’ proper to forbid our circulation in his do- 
minions, but ihe Shah of Persia, impelled, we must per- 
haps admit, by a feeling of hostility to his rival, has taken 
us under his especial care and patronage. Arrangements 
are also maktng for pushing our circulation in the Metro- 
polis of the Celestial Empire, where but few copies are 
as yet taken; and though it may be some time before we 
can delight our readers with the productions of the most 
popular novelists and periodical writers of Pekin, our 
correspondence in the Birman language with a celebrated 


(* The American Monthly has, among its few bad habits, that of pun- 
ning, even to the extent of punning on its ownname. As this faulty ad- 
diction has in this instance, however, led Mr. Hoffman to the perpe~ 
tration of a really more than clever article, we must take another 
oprortunity to rat®@him, Ed. N.Y.) 
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Asiatic, enables us to enrich our pages with the following 
poetic gem in the kindred dialect of the Karens.t 

But not the living only—the departed—the very dead 
themselves, have either written in anticipation for us, or 
rise from their dreamless slumbers at our behest to con- 
tribute to our pages’ or are those dim shapes unreal 
mockeries which now glide through the clouds that en- 
velope our smoquoir.t Whose features are those now 

jeaming in chiselled beauty upon us? Whose form is 

t which the smoke- wreaths now clothe in the romantic 
drapery of Harold, and now in the jaunty jacket of Juan? 
Admired not least, perhaps, in the gloomy mantle of Man- 
fred, but loved the most in the frank sailor trim in which 
our choicest of publishers has chosen to present him in the 
porch of Ammon’s temple. 

My Lord, we know you are a smoker; allow us to offer 
you a regalia, It’s a new importation, but equal to the 
best of Lynch's; and now just scratch us off something 
for our July number upon the remains of that allumette 

ou have extinguished ; something in the Genevra style 
if you please, as Moore swears your sonnets to her are the 
best of your poetic morceaux. [ The shadow takes anever- 
pointed pencil from his pocket and writes. } 

And I must leave thee—leave those kindling eyes, 

Whose beain to me are like the sun to flowers; 

The only joys that in my bosom rise, 

Bidding to bloom upon Life’s desert hours— 

Must leave that angel voice—that voice whose sweetness, 

Like Heaven’s own music, steals away my soul, 

Seeming to lend the winged hours a fleetness 

That brings them home e’en as they leave the goal. 

Leave thee, and wander to some distant shore 

Where thy young form can glad my eyes no more; 

But oh, when memory— 

Pardon us, my dear shade! but you can never weave a 
sonnet out of that, as you dropped a thread from the woof 
at starting ; Now do, pray, just change your hand and give 
usa touch of your misanthropic vein.—Here’s a news- 
paper about an Indian youth, who was kidnapped with 
the best intentions by # missionary. See what you can 
do with it. [The Phantom makes another attempt. } 


They took the boy one summer morn, 
As ye steal the whelp from the panther’s lair, 
Ere its claws are grown or a straying fawn 
Hath learnt how well its teeth can tear. 
They found him at play at his father’s door, 
The wolf howls in that threshold now; 
And him from his forest home they tore, 
As ye rive the blossom froin off the bough. 
What booted his mother’s frenzied cry, 
Or helpless grandsire weeping by ; 
A _woman’s shriek, or a dotard’s tears, 
What pious pilferer heeds or hears, 
When he tramples the sacrilegious sod 
Where the Indian kneels to an unknown God ? 


They took him across the girdling waves, 
Which belted his forest land about; 
As if Nature meant that her children’s graves 
Should be from a foreign tread walled out; 
From the tangled covert and leafy glade, 
And the laughing stream of his wild-wood home: 
From the 


Ah! you are lapsing from your Byronic strain; excuse 
the interruption, most patient of shadows, and make one 
more attempt—this cameo head of Ferrara’s poet? Does 
it not suggest to you some paraphrastic rhymes upon your 
“Lament of Tasso ?”” [The Spectre stares ; lights another 
segar, and then pens the following epistle from 

TASSO TO LEONORA] 
Still, still I love thee—Hope no more 
’*T is true, may light my dungeon’s gloom, 
And youth as well as hope is o'er, 
Both buried in a living tomb: 
And even reason doth forsake me 
So oft, that I begin to fear, 
If not the madman they would make me, 
Its utter loss is ever near. 
Yet fettered in this hideous cell, 
And banned and barred from those sweet eyes; 
Unknowing if one memory dwell 
With thee of him who daily dies; 
Still, Leonora, still alone to thee, 
Beneath their shackles still untameably 
Love’s pulses beat as when my limbs were free. 





Ge tell thy brother, though the infectious breath 
Of my rank prison may be steeped in death ; 
Though through my veins corrupting now may steal, 
The aecursed taint which day by day I feel 
Poisoning Life’s tabernacle ; regret, 
For having loved thee, Leonora, never yet, 
In spite of all I’ve borne or yet may bear, 
ath wrung one craven tear from my despair ; 
And thou—thou who from him who'd do and dare, 
And suffer all of anguish heart can feel— 
Thou who in beauty’s pride didst shrink to hear 
The love that lips can only half reveal; 
Blushing, ashamed, because thou wert so dear 
To one thy kinsman cared not to approve ; 


t Much to our chagrin, and doubtless to the sore disappointment of the rea- 
der, it aas beer found fanpracticabte to obtain, in time for the present number, 
ng in Karen characters. 


the Brover type for print 
+Or smokeoir. “In America a studio or boudvir is often thus called, from 
i the democratic ladies of smoking 


Thou, Leonora, when I am no more, 
Shalt feel the influence of a Poet's love. 
In every land my story they’! deplore ; 
Pilgrims from all shall make my grave their shrine, 
And each who breathes my name shall murmur thine. 
My Lord, Am.aon is obliged to you for the offering ; it 
lacks your living fire, but comes well enongh from the | 
shade of your former self. But why that backward look 
while vanishing ? 
“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” 
[A second Phantom sidles in, as that of Byron vanishes.] 
“So much alike, yet not the same.” Nay, start not, 
stern pvet of the poor man’s sorrows, that we thus place 
thy genius in apposition with that of thy noble couutry- 
man ; for surely if it was his to harrow the human heart, 
"twas thine to drive the ploughshare through it. Both 
were alike, the poets of artificial life. Byron, indeed, 
chiefly dealt with the over-wrouglit sensibilities which 
spring from a sophisticated refinement, while the charac- 
ters which thou, bard of Aldborongh, loved to dissect 


But if fadeless, yet 
Like thee her love blooms on; 
Tell her—oh, ne’er forget 
To tell her, from my heart 
Affection will not part 
When all Life’s flowers are gone. 
And now swashing Sir John Suckling, an ill-matched 
| comrade art thou for the dainty Waller, unless old lady 
| Dorset's lips belied thee when boasting of her intimacy 
with thy debosbed career. And yet, intriguant and gam- 
bler as thou Wert, thou hadst a spirit and vivacity in thy 
wine-heated brain, that made thee woo the muse with a 
brisk confidence that best prevails with her sex. Yet how 
could so flashing a blade as thyself be dimmed. even for a 
|moment, with a suffusion of tenderness. [ The Spectre 
nods as if about to answer, and then, before making his e2it, 
scratches off in reply the following 
CHANSONETTE.] 
Ask me not why t should love her; 
Look upon those soul-lit eyes, 
Look while mirth or feeling move her, 








| 





were not less the ofispring of a highly artificial state of 


a miserable fishing hamlet are not less removed from real- 
ity, as we beheld it on this side of the water, than is his 
gorgeous oriental coloring as viewed from your misty isle. 
And yet while Britain can use our country as a a safety 


of her subjects hither, to be manufactured into American 
citizens, it would be hard to deny that Evgland’s most 
characteristic and thoroughly national poet would find 


cally dead, which, Mezentius-like, we chain to our living 
bodies as if enamored of corruption! - But now for a 
touch of your quality : 

Observe those streets with every house bright red, 
Where the dank garbage slips beneath your tread, 
Where slimy gutters towerd two rivers crawl, 

And bricks hang threatening from each ill-built wall; 
Where peasant brogues and cockney tongues you hear, 
Libelling freedom in each dram-shop near— — ~ 

Where toreign faces marshalled in array, 

With foreign emblems flaunt along the way. | 
Awhile shillezblies that by Shannon grew, 
Escort some flag that erst in London flew, 
Where Cobbett's radicals can courts assail, 

To strangle Justice with O’Connor’s tail, 
While the meek burghers for forbearance plead, 
Or follow where their isle-born masters lead— 


society ; and even in scenic descriptions your pictures of || 


valve to let off her turbulent spirits, aud export the refuse | 


ample exercise for his nervous pen amid * the spawn which | 
Europe breeds in her decay’ and vomits upon our shores | 
to our undoing.—The thrown-up carcasses of the politi | 


|| not? 


And see there how sweetly rise 
Thoughts gay and gentle, from a breast 
Which harbors not one guileful guest, 
Which, though each joy were from it shred, 
Would still by Truth be tenanted. 


See from those sweet windows peeping, 
Emotions, generous, warm, and pure, 

And wonder not the faith 1’m keeping, 
Every trial can endure. 

Wonder not that eyes so winning, 

With every glance new ties are spinning, 

Wonder not that heart so true 

Keeps mine from ever changing too. 


Ha! thou too— Ariosto of the North’—bard of the bor- 
| der reiver—winstrel of knightly prowess, seest thou aught 
|in our fresh lund to wake thy feudal lay? And yet why 
‘Shou who couldst ennoble a cattle-stealer.by thy 
|enins, and clothe thy barren hills with peetry, couldst 
|swell the foray of the rade robbers into the pomp of so!- 

dier-like battle, and set the gauntlet of chivalry upon the 
|vulgar hand of thy border poetry has been put intg life 
jamid scenes more grand and haply thou ere dreamst of, 
|}and with characters more wild than even thy bold fancy 
j\drew.- ‘Though the writers of our country are for ever 
|looking back to exhausted Europe for the inspiration of 
| fiction, until, like the wife of the patriarch, its breathing 
forms are chilled and petrified into soulless images, it lacks 
|but some daring hand like thine to unlock the hoarded 
| stores of romance in this young land of ours, and call 





Where he alike a law may inake or brave 

Who comes to govern from across the wave, 
While stupid Wealth in this invasion sees 

No gathering dangers to molest his ease : 

Yet, like a bed-rid crone o’cr po; of cream, 
‘Toward which her bat has crept along the beam, 
Yelps when the people born upon the land, 
Dare for the people’s rig!its to make a stand, 

To break Monopoly’s trade-thralling chain, 

And win for Labor’s profits equal gain! 

Those filthy highways and those dwellings mean, 
Which mud and dust or carpet thick, or screen; 
Where nothing stable, but each change you see, 
Except alone from dirt to decency, 

Where brick and stucco, paint and mortar try 
To ape the marble works which do not lie, 

And mongrel crowds with mongrei buildings vie— 

That Gotham is, and—— 

Enough, old ‘borough’-monger, we cannot sit still and 
hear the fairy city of our heart berated thus. And to none 
buta true Manhattanese, would we hear thee thus ar- | 
raign the noble city of our pride, the Venice of the Atian- || 
tic main. [The Phantom of Crabbe disappears in a couple || 
of smoke puffs, which gradually assume the firms of two || 
new apparitwns } 

But who be ye in slashed doublets and gartered hose, 
that hover near? Welcome, thou witty widowed lover of 
tne haughty Sacharissa. Vain minstrel of a still vainer 
beauty, who used thy perverted brain as if it were the 
succulentshrub from which you drew her name—express- 
ing the vivifying juice from out it, and flinging the hollow 
reed away. Meet reward for gallant who could give his 
soul’s idol so tame an epithet, yet hope that wit could win 
when feeling did not prompt the strain. [ The shade of 
Waller flings down the pen in a pet, but leaves the following 


verses behind him.} 
TO A WAXEN ROSE. 


Go, mocking flower, 
Thou plaistic child of art, 
Back to thy lady's bower; 
Go and ask if thou, 
False rose, art proven now 
An emblem of her heart! 
Tell her, that like thee, 
That heart’s of little worth, 
However kind it be ; 
Which any hand with skill 
May mould unto its will ; 
‘Too pliant from its birth. 
Go, cheating blossom, 
Scentless as morning dew, 
Go ask if in her bosom, 
Although Love’s bud may be 
As seeming fair as thee, 





which among 
the especial sanctum of femele refinemeut.” 
nglish travels inthe United States. } 


ceo 
! , ts [See the next 





It owns no fragrance too, 


| 
| 


| from the voiceless throat ot matter the sounds of life and 
|poetry. But come, if too much of a tory to kindle ata 
freeman’s themes, canst thou not wind for us a reveille in 
jan American forest. [ The shade of Sir Walter turns over 
\the leaves of one of Audobon's folios, and inscribes upon the 
margin 
A HUNTER’S MATIN.] 
Up, comrades up! the morn’s awake 
Upon the mountain side, 
The curlew’s wing hath swept the lake, 
And the deer has left the tangled brake, 
To drink from the limpid tide. 
Up, comrades up! the mead-lark’s note, 
And the plover’s cry o'er the prairie float, 
The squirrel he springs from his covert now 
To prank it away on the chestnut bough, 
Where the oriole’s pendant nest bigh up, 
Is rocked on the swaying trees, 
i While the hum-bird sips from the harebells’s cup, 
HT As it bends to the morning breeze. 
Up, comrades up! our shallops grate 
Upon the pebbly strand, 
Aud our stalwart hounds impatient wait 
To spring trom the huntsman’s band. 
|| [A slight and filuy shadow fills the seat of the Phantom the 
| moment he vanishes. } 

Why, gentle Keats! my delicate poet boy, and doth thy 
| shrinking spirit venture yet to rufile it upon earth? Alas! 
|hadst thou been made of sterner stuff, still, thongh Am- 
|mon perhaps had missed thee here—still in thy wind’s 
| meridian mightest thou be singing in thy native isle, nor 
| cared a fig for 
| «—__'The Quarterly 
| So savage and tart iy,” 
jthat pounced so fatally upon thy cock-robin strain. A 
| sweet poet thou wert, and yet not of the right stufl either. 
If classic lore be true, Farth vent forth her first best fount 
|of poesy from being trampled upon, and the beel of the 
|eritic should have been to thy gushing soul what the hoof 
|| of the flying courser was to Hippocrene. Or like the 
| winged steed himself—-how Retsch hath dashed him oil, 
| with lifted mane and flaming nostril in those bold outlines 
|befure you! you should have soared above the ignoble 
| herd that haunted you to destruction. But soft, thy que- 

rulous muse compluins : 
| vs ae 8 _. LAMENT. 
Withering, withering, all are withering, 
All of Eope’s flowers that youth hath nurst; 
Flowers of Love too carly blossomiag, 
Buds of ambition, too irail to burst; 
Faintly, faintly, oh! how faintly, 
I feel Life’s pulses ebb and flow. 
Yet, Sorrow, I know thou dealest daintily 
With one who should not wish to live moe- 


} 
| 
| 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





“ Oh why, weak heart, thus timidly shrinking, 
Why doth thy upward wing thus tire ? 
Why are thy pimions so droopingly sinking, 
hen they should only waft thee higher! 
Upward—upward let them be waving, _ 
Lifting thy sou! toward her place of birth; 
Leaving the hawks thy life-blood cravin 
To wet their singles nearer the earth.’ 

[ The shade of Keats wistfully attempts to to add another 
verse, but throws down the pen, and vanishes in a sigh as the 
next spectre raises its veil. | 3 

Welcome, bright Hemans! sweet poetess of Hope, 
and Home! Spring’s gayest troubadour, and Autumn’s 
saddest minstrel ; that lov’st to raise the Muse from Earth 
to Heaven—to sing of youth’s pure hopes. Religion’s holy 
promise, and weave the records of bright woman’s vir- 
tues in thy heart-hallowed song. Surely the Sabbath 
morn, now near at hand, will wake a matin from thee, 
lady. [She writes.] . 

LET THERE BE LIGHT. 
“ Let there be Light” The Eternal spoke, 
And from the abyss where darkness rode, 
The earliest dawn of Nature broke, 
And lights around Creation flowed. 
The glad earth smiled to see the day, 
The first-born day, come blushing in; 
The young day smiled to spread its ray, 
Upon a world untouched by sin! 


“Let there be light ;” o’er Heaven and Earth, 
‘The God who first the day-beam poured, 
Whispered again his fiat forth, 
And shed the Gospel’s light abroad! 
And, like the dawn, its cheering rays, 
On rich and poor were meant to fall, 
Inspiring their Redeemer’s praise 
In lowly cot and lordly hall. 


Then come upon His sacred day, 
Come and your priceless portion claim ; 
Come while in early youth ye may 
Be taught to praise His hallowed name. 
And He, whose light hath ever flowed, 
In bounteous streams of mercy here, 
Will waft you to His bright abode 
When Death's drear night is gathering near. ; 

[ Ammon, moved by the strain, kneels to thank the Phan- 
tom, which, scenting the morning air, disappears in confusion 
upon the appearance of a wraith or apparition of a living 

ure. | 

“Why. courtly Little! when did lady ever flee from thee 
before? You are the last man, Anacreon, one would ex- 
pect to see on this side the Atlantic ; yet your friends say 
that you are really sorry for having lampooned us thirty 
years ago, but what democratic beau or belle can forget 
those lines : 
“ And new the lover, by the evening star, 
Sighs through the medium of his soft cigar, 
And fills the ears of some consenting s 
With puffs and vows, with smoke and constancy.” 

Ah! Moore, Moore ! those were clever letters; but féted 
and caressed as you were, your heart could hardly have 
been in the right place to turn hospitality into ridicule at 
so early an age. There is something Ishmaelitish, how- 
ever, about you islanders, and one never knows when to 
trust you. [ The wraith murmurs something inaudibly. |— 
Well, well, say no more about it, but just fill your glass 


with Heidsieck and throw us off a melody for Ammon, and | 


we will forget the wound from your talons in the sweetness 
of your song. [The Phantom catches up an Accordion, 
runs his fingers over a prelude, and the scene melts away 
while he sings the following ballad. | 

LOVE aay FAITH. 


”*T was on on one morn, in Spring-time weather, 
A rosy, warm, inviting hour, 
That Love and Faith went out together, 
And took the path to Beauty’s bower. 
Love laughed and frolicked all the way, 
While sober Faith, as on they rambled, 
Allowed the thoughtless boy to play, 
But watched him, wheresoe’er he gamboled. 


If. 

So warm a welcome, Beauty smiled 

Upon the guests whom Chance had sent her, 
That Love and Faith were both beguiled 

The grotto of the nymph to enter; 
And when the curta‘ns of the skies 

The drowsy hand of Night was closing, 
Love nestled him in Beauty’s eyes, 

While Faith was on her heart reposing. 


Til. 
Love thought she never saw a pair 
So softly radiant in their beaming ; 
Faith deemed that he'could meet no where 
So sweet and safe a place to dream in; 
And there, for life in bright content, 
Enchained, they must have still been lying, 
For Love his wings to Faith had lent, 
And Faith he never dream’d of flying. 


IV. 
But Beauty, though she liked the child, 
With all his winning ways about him, 
Upon his Mentor never smiled, 
And thought that Love might do without him; 
Poor Faith abused, soon sighing fled, 
And now one knows not where to find him; 





While mourning Love quick followed 
Upon the wings he left behind him. 


V. 
*T is said, that in his wandering 
Love still around that spot will hover, 
Like bird that on bewildered wing 
Her parted mate pines to discover; 
And true it is that Beauty’s door 
Is often by the idler haunted ; 
But, since Faith fled, Love owns no more 
The spell that held his wings enchanted. Hi. 





ImperiaL Liprary at Vienna.—Besides a great Gen- 
eral Alphabetical Catalogue of the printed books, about 
300,000 in number, so arranged that every new acquisi- 
tion may be readily inserted, there are nine special Cata- 
logues; viz. of priuts and maps, the prints alone amounting 
to 300.000, and valued at as many pounds sterling; or the 
collection of autographs, lately commenced, even now 
8,000 in number Corin a separate catalogue for Oriental 
autographs); of the 12,000 volumes printed before the 
year 1,500; of practical works upon music—these with 
the theoretical being 6,000; of Hebrew works; of Scla- 
vonic beoks; of all the Bibles; of all Latin Philological 
MSS.; and of the Oriental MSS. amounting to 1,000, 
besides 793 Chinese and Indian books. There is also a 
reference Catalogue of all works acquired since 1822, and 
various other special Catalogues are in progress, but 
above all the Great General Scientific or Classed Cata- 
logueis said to be in a forward state of preparation ; 
while at our own National Museum which contains not 
much more than two-thirds of the printed books, and 
about one-third of the prints. the only accessible catalogue 
of the Printed Books is an Alphabetical one in 22 vola.; 
and as for MSS., the “ pressing want” of a General 
Classed Catalogue o: Index is obvious to every one who 
has occasion to consult them. 





ENLIGHTENED Patriotism.—When the rumor prevailed 
in England of a French invasion, two chimney sweepers 
fell into conversation upon the times. 

** Juck,” said one of the sable politicians, ‘‘ what is it to 
us? our trade has nothing either to hope or fear from any 
change of government. What need we care? We shall 
be chimney sweepers still.” 

“'Thatisa mistake,” replied Jack, “ for when the French 
come they will bring French chimney sweepers along with 
them, and we shall be out of employ.” 

This is not a bad notion, but not so good as that of the 
respectable aunt of Mr. Peter Mooye, who was at Dover 
during the last war, and just at the period when invasion 
was threatened, there happened to be a chimney on fire, 
and the smell of the soot became very powerful. 

“Good gracious!”’ said the old lady to her maid, “the 
French are coming! we shall be all murdered—ruined— 
annihilated !” ; 

“ Dear ma’am,” said the maid, ‘‘ why do you think the 
French are coming?” 

“IT sinell them, Kitty,” said the lady. 

“Smell the Mounsheers,” replied the maid, “I only 
smell soot.” . 

“That's them—don’t you see in the newspapers that all 
their flat-bottomed boats are rowed by sweeps.” 





Texas.—A new work by Mrs. Holley, is about to be 
published on Texas. To judge from the following extract 
therefrom, taken from the Cincinnati Republican, we are 
to have a rich treat in the descriptions of the fair au- 
thoress. 


Frowers or Texas. The fifth chapter which treats of 
the natural history is particularly interesting. It sketches 
the nopal, the vanilla, aud places before the reader the wild 
and blooming prairie, when ‘ all the varieties of the genus 
stellaria, yellow, blue and purple, display their rich and 
gaudy tints in every direction. The splendid and fash- 
ionable Dahlia, an exotic highly esteemed, and carefully 
reared in our hot houses, is indigenous in this country. 
The great family of geraniums serve to adorn and per- 
fume with their sweet fragrance the rich meadows of 
Texas. Numerous varieties of digitalis are also found; 
different species of the lily here ‘ waste their sweeetness 
on the desert air,’ and the bignonia or trumpet flower and 
lobelia cardinals are exceedingly common. The ground 
apple have a delicate flower, is abundant, and violets form 
a crimson carpeting every where. The beautiful and much 
admired passion flower is frequent. The perpetual rose, 
maltiflura, and othér varieties, grow without care. The 
primrose displays the mild beauty of its simple but chaste 
and elegant flower in almost every situation. That beau- 
tifal and singular plant, the mimosa—a plant which al- 
ways has been, and ever will be, perhaps a matter of cu- 
rious interest and admiration to the natural historian and 
philosopher, is frequently found covering many acres in 
extent with its verdure. On the border of rivers and 
brooks, the gentle slopes, whieh gradually ascend from 
the water’s edge, are often entirely overgrown with the 
mimosa. It is very elastic to the tread; so much so, that 
when the passenger has trampled over its drooping, ap- 


= emis 
rude footsteps have marked out, not a vestige of the inva. 
sion remains, but all is life and verdore again. On the 
approach of one, a singular phenomenon of their sengj. 
tiveness is exhibited ; not only those plants which are jp 
actual contact with the person, droop and seem) ly 
wither at the touch, but the sensation is commanieated. to 
those many feet in advance, which present the same ap- 
pearance of shrinking delicacy as the former. The cause 
of this is evidently mechanical ; and the extent of the im. 
pression madc upon their sensilive structure, depends 
upon the connection of these plants by means of their 
roois which are interwoven with each other, and through 
which the shock is communicated to a considerable dis. 
tance around. The mimosa, in the prairies of Texas 
bears a flower of a delicate pink color, and much larger 
than that of our exotic plants of the north. 





Apventures in THE South Seas.—A man named 
O’Connell has: just returned te this country from one of 
the isles of the South Pacific, where he was shipwrecked 
and made captive some years since. The following 
sketch of his adventures is taken from the Boston Galaxy ; 
‘“‘ He was seized, with such of his companions as sur 

vived the wreck, by the Islanders,.and all expected to be 
immediately slain. O’Connell, in this dilemma, with 
ready wit, (which his conversation shows him to possess, 

being light-fuoted, commenced an Irish dance, which 
amused the people mightily. He thus saved himself and 
friends, who were distributed among various chiefs. Nuit 
is the native name of the island on which the wreck took 
place, and there O’Connell remained. He was soon made 
a chief—and then it was necessary to give him caste by 
the process of tat!ooing, which is not a useless proceeding, 
but is a history of the varions chiefs of the nation. This ig 
corroborated by the appearance of the tattooing, of which 
every portion is different from the rest. It was executed 
by females, who pricked in a blue liquid with little thorns, 
‘The operation, as may be supposed, was exceedingly nain- 
ful, but O’Connell being a bealthy man recovered from its 
effects. He was then married to the daughter of a chief, 
and has left two children on the island. He tells us that 
Ascension Island is not as has been said, one island, but a 
group of thirty. Here is an inrportant fact. He says that 
a trade couldgbe carried on with'the Islanders, which would 
produce immense profit. For old iron, spike nails, trinkets, 
etc., turtle-shell and beachlemar, could be procured, which 
are exceedingly valuable. The natives are very kind if 
well used—but will steal iron from the vessels which visit 


has generated the idea that they are very savage.: ‘There 
is another important fact, which we should disbelieve, 
were it not that O’Connell’s explanation is so concise, 
clear and minute, and his adherence to his own statements 
so uniform, that every hesitation is removed. He. often 
went off from Nutt to explore the islands around, many 
of which were aninhabited. He found on some of them 
immense walls. fifty and sixty feet in height, one within an- 
other, so arranged, as to form the most complete defence. 
He describes his wonder at seeing them—that he conclu- 
ded they could not be the work of man; but pulled out 
little stones from the joints, which convinced him. He has 
been all over New-Holland and gives an accurate state- 
ment of the English criminal settlements. He has also 
been a slave in the interior of Asia, and has bcen into the 
heart of the Celestial Empire, and within a few miles of 
the capital, Pekin. Should he ever return to his savagé 
home, his tattooing would be a free passport.” 


Epigram—On a scolding wife, who lavished all her 
fondness on her dogs: 
To neighbor Snug, said neighbor Mogg, 
“Tve lately understood, 
Your helpmate treats you like a dog.” 
“Oh, no! I wish she would!” 








A Remarkas_e Lone Nine.—Jack had spoken his pas- 
sage in the New-Bedford stage, intending to ship on a whal- 
ing voyage: Just as the stage was about to start, he pur- 
chased a long nine—one of the longest kind—which he lit 
and placed in his mouth, and then made a move to get into 
the stage. But he was taken all aback when the driver told 
him he could have no smoking there. However, Jack took 
a stand upon the sidewalk, and puffed away like vengeance. 
Finally, all the other passengers being in, Whip called upon 
the sailor to take his seat ; but he heeded him nut, and the 
driver impatiently bawled out a second time, “ Come, come! 
drop your cigar—all ready!” “ Well, well, von’t be in sucht 
a nip,” muttered Jack ; ‘let me smoke it short enough to 
get into my hat—won't you?” Dedham Adv. 





Superstition.—A man has just been arrested at Interburg® 
in Prussia, on the charge of having murdered a_shepher 
about twelve months ago. He has been examined as to his 














parently withered leaves, and looks back for the path his 


motives for committing the murder, and has confessed that 
his object was to get a sufficient quantity of human fat with — 
which to make a torch to render himself invisible! His su- 
perstitious belief was, that the possession of such a talisman 





would have that effect. 





them—and their revenge for the punishment of this theft, 
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Political Education —Under a government like ours, 
whose stability, efficiency and excellence must depend upon 

e intelligence even more than the honesty and patriotism 
of the whole people, it strikes us as anomalous that no sys- 
tematic or adequate provision is made for the primary politi- 
cal instruction of those who so directly guide the ship of 
state on her tempestuous and critical career, With us, a 
man becomes a mechanic by years of laborious apprentice- 
ship, a merchant or lawyer through a tedious yet unflagging 
devotion of time and energies to his especial pursuit, but an 
elector—in effect, u statesman—by arriving at the age of 
one-and-twenty. It is very far from our purpose to quarrel 
with the existing regulation of the elective franchise. It 
must remain as it is beyond peradventure ; and we would 
be the last to attempt its restriction. But wo do maintain 
that this franchise should be regarded as imposing moment- 
ous duties on the citizen rather than as simply investing him 
with privileges, to be used as interest, prejudice, or blind ca- 
price may dictate ; and that the fandamental law which ex- 
tends to all the nght of virtually assisting in the government 
of the country, ought also to have made some provision for 
the more general diffusion of political knowledge, with an 
eye to the proper and salutary exercise of that right. 

It is on the latter point only that we propose at this time 
to offer a few remarks. Most certainly an enlightened for- 
eigner who should visit inquiringly our seminaries of educa- 
tion, from highest to lowest, would be very unlikely to infer, 
from any thing he might observe therein, that ours was an 
eminently popular government, and that each of the youth 
who gathered there was soon to be a participant in the direc- 
tion of affairs of state—a maker of law-make-s, and thence 
of laws. Nearly every thing else is taught them in prefer- 
ence to the practical truths with which they should be most 
familiar; and many are fluent in Greek without knowing 
even the composition of the Federal Cabinet or the names of 
a dozen members of Congress. ‘That such an education is 
not that most urgently required by the circumstances of our 
country, must be apparent to every judicious reader. 





We maintain, then, that it is the mautfest duty of the gove 
ernment or community which so extends the elective fran- 
chise to every citizen, to e acourage, by every means in its 
power, the dissemination of ,olitical knowledge, and to take 
care that a clear insight into the simpler principles of consti- 
tutional freedom and repo ican government form a ‘part of 
the elementary instruction cfits youth. Yet how stands the 
case in this country? Ts it not notorious that even the Con- 
stitution of the United States is not read in one-tenth’of our 
common schools! that the historical selections there studied 
are drawn from the writings of Robertson and Hume rather 
than of Marshall and Irving? that the oratorical efforts of 
Cicero and of Pitt are held up to admiration to the exclusion 
of those of Patrick Henry, Fisher Ames, and Daniel Web 
ster? We must regard our whole system, or rather custom, 
of common school education as radically defective in this 
particular, and calculated to send forth our young men upon 
the stage of active life (especially in the more secluded dis- 
tricts where newspapers are not so profusely scattered) as 
little qualified to fulfil the political duties incumbent on them 
as the latest importation of unrectified patriotism from the 
Lakes of Killarney. 

We do not know. that the immediate removal of this evil is 
practicable ; but we do hope that it will be attempted forth 
with, aud that the laws which grant millions to the support of 
common schools will ere long direct that some attention be 
given to those studies which peculiarly befit the youth who 
are soon to fill the responsible station of American freemen. 

But it is not alone our system of primary education that is 
deficient : the political tactics and usages which have obtain- 
ed a footing in our Northern and Middle States are alike er- 
Toneous and vicious. All political assemblages divided by 
strict party lines—candidates nominated by collusion of 
party leaders confirmed by silent votes in convention or cau- 
cus—tickets carried entire by the bare numerical prepon- 
derance ofthis or that party—and all without any open and 
honorable discussion, except in newspapers and grog-shops 
——we must regard the whole business as managed, however 





excellently for the mere politicians, very badly for the people. 
There is nothing in this routine which gives the illiterate yet 
well-meaning voter an opportunity of scrutinizing the pre- 
tences of the rival parties, of weighing their arguments, and 
of deducing their true principles and purposes from the mass 
of professions in which they are often enveloped. We do 
not object to the selection of candidates for political offices 
by Conventions—for though evils undoubtedly attend this 
mode, we consider it the least objectionable of any where 
parties are nearly balanced; but when the candidates have 
been so selected and publicly designated, we insist that they 
should come Cirectly before the people, and frankly proclaim 
and advocate the principles which will govern and the pur- 
poses which will animate their contemplated official career. 
This course is emphatically incumbent on candidates for the 
honor of a scat in Congress. The Representative Chamber 
at Washington is a station which the people cannot afford to 
fill with ignorant and heedless aspirants. They ought to 
know thoroughly the character—nor merely the good inten- 
tions, but the capacity—of the men they send to Congress. 
To ensure this, we know of no method so direct and effi- 
cient as that of bringing each candidate directly before the 
electors in their several townships or voting districts, as is 
now practised in most of the Southern and Western States. 
Then the people can hardly fail to distinguish between argu- 
ment and sophistry—truth and error—the statesman and the 
blockhead—the patriot and the demagogue. Then the Rep- 
resentative would be taught to feel, effectively, his relation 
to and dependence on his constituents. Then the people 
could blame no one but themselves if they found themselves 
disgraced by a dunce or a blackguard in Congress. And 
why should not the practice be found as advantageous and 
acceptable on this as the other side of the Potomac? Will 
some advocate of the existing usage, if such there be, kindly 
favor us with an answer? 


: . Rusnvit_e, Ohio, July 4, 1836. 
Mr. Editor: Some time ago you published a request tor 
any person to communicate to you a plan for amending the 
Constitution of the United States in regard to the election of 
President and Vice President, and as I have seen no plan as 
yet, (several of your papers last Spring did not reach me,) 
which appears to suit, | will give you my views on the sub- 
ject which you can publish if you think proper. 

My plan would be to have the Election eld prectenly in the 
same way that our general elections are now held. And in 
order to obtain a fair expression of the people’s will, I would 
have the election held on the same day throughout the Union, 
in order that the election in one State might not be influenced 
by that of another, 

On the day of the election let every qualified elector, in his 
proper district, vote for the men of his choice for President 
and Vice President; let the Poll Books be forwarded to the 
clerk of the County Court, and opened in the presence of two 
of the Associate Judges; let them cause a Poll Book for the 
county go be made out, giving the vote of each township or 
ward, and forwarded to the Secretary of State, to be opened 
in the presence of the Governor; let the Governor of each 
State cause a Poll Book to be made out, giving the vote of 
each County, and forward the same to the clerk of the U.S. 
Court at the city of Washington, to be opened in the presence 
of two or more of the Judges of the same. 

If, on counting the whole number of votes given, it shall 
appear that no one candidate has a majority of the whole, let 
them certify back to the different Governors the number of 
candidates and the number of votes given foreach, and let the 
Governors, by Proclamation,cauye another election to be held 
iu the same manner, confining them to the éwo highest candi- 
dates on the list for each office. In this manner the most 
popular man would be elected, and the people better satisfied, 
because every man would vote directly for the man of his 
choice, and every vote would count. 

I would certainly allow each State to manage its iuer- 
nal affairs as best suited itself; but in the choice of a Chief 
Magistrate for the Union, I should think that a southern plant- 
er would be no more entitled to a vote on account of his slaves, 
than a northern farmer would on account of his oxen.— 
Neither would the smaller States have any just grounds of 
complaint on account of losing their influence. ‘The differ- 
ent Districts are fairly represented in the House, the different 
States are fairly represented in the Senate, and the whole peo- 

le ” e. be fully and fairly represented in their Federal 

ead. 

I am not in favor of being constantly altering and amendin 
the Constitution, but I am fully satisfied that if there coul 

an amendment effected, similar to the plan proposed, it 
would add to the popularity and stability of our Government. 
Yours respectfully, J. J. JACKSON. 

Remarks by the Editor.—Our correspondent does notap- 
pear to get handsomely ever the obstacle to his proposi 
tion presented by the existence of Slavery in a portion, 
and but a portion, of the Union. True. he says that a 
Southern planter is no more entitled to a vote for his slaves 
than a Northern farmer for his oxen. Now, suppose we 


were to agree with him in this; would it reconcile South 





Carolina to a change which would reduce her influenee 
fifty per cent. in the choice of a President? Would Louis- 
iana, Alabama, &c. consent toastill larger reduction? Not 
at all; and theorists and reformers are bound to consider 
not merely what is abstractly just, but also what is possible. 

Our friend, it appears, has not seen our own project ; so 
we will briefly re-state it. Let every qualified elector in 
each State give one vote directly for President; and let 
the votes in each District be counted, (the whole Union 
being apportioned into single Districts;) and let the can- 
didate who has the greatest number inany one District be 
deemed to have received one vote. Then let the entire 
number cast in each State be estimated, and he who has 
the majority be credited with two (Senatorial) votes. If 
no choice is effected on the first trial, let the second be con- 
fined to the two or three highest candidates, as may be 
deemed advisable. The details could easily be settled.— 
We advocate this plan because, while it brings the elec 
tion much nearer the people than heretofore, it still pre 
serves, in all their original efficacy and spirit, the compro- 
mises of the Constitution. 








Most Important !—The following Circular contemplates a 
change in our financial system more momentous in its con- 
sequences than any which has been attempted since the Re- 
movel of the Deposites. We cannot be mistaken in sup- 
posing that it will press severely on the Banks, however 
lightly upon the people, and that one of its most clearly in- 
tended results will be to diminish, by some millions, the 
amount of Surplus Revenue in the Treasury to be distribu- 
ted.on the Ist of January next. We have an apprehension 
that it will give rise to much more exceptionable speculation 
than it will prevent—though this, of course, is very far from 
the intention of the author. Specie will be at a premium in 
the neighborhood of the Land Offices ; and those who have 
already obtained lands under the old regulations may consi- 
der themselves fortunate, and advance their prices. If the 
new restriction do not have the effect to favor the great spe- 
culators at the expense of the little ones, we shall be some- 
what disappointed. The capitalist who starts from one of 
our great cities to buy lands with 50 or $100,000 in his 
pocket may take the sum in specie much easier than the 
man of modcrate circumstances residing in the West can 
turn his $1,000 or so into coined metal. But we will not 
borrow trouble—here is the document : 

cuncuLaR: From the Globe of Tuesday. 


To the Receivers of Public Money, and to the Deposite Banks. 
Treasury Department, July 11, 1897. 

In consequence of complaints which have been made of 
frauds, speculations, and monopolies, in the purchase of the 
public lands, and the aid which is suid to be given to effect 
these objects by excessive bank credits, and dangerous, if not 
partial, tacilities through bank drafts aud bank deposites, and 
the general evil influences likely w result to the public inter- 
ests, and especially the safety of the great amount of money in 
the ‘Treasury, and the sound condition of the currency of the 
country from the farther exchange of the national dumain in 
this manner, and chiefly for bank credits and paper money, the 
President of the United States has given directions, and you 
are hereby instructed, after the 5th day of August next, to re- 
ceive in payment of the public lands nothing except what is 
directed by the existing laws, viz: gold and silver, and in the 
proper cases, Virginia iand scrip; provided, that till the 15th 
of December next, the same indulgences heretofore extended 
as to the kind of money received, may be continued for any 
quantity of land not exceeding three hundred and twenty 
acres to each purchaser who is an actual settler, or bona fide 
resident in the Staie where the sales are made. 


In order to ensure the faithful execution of these instructions, 
all receivers are strictly prohibited from accepting for land 
sold, any draft, certificate, or other evidence of money, or de- 
posit, though for specie, unless signed by the Treasurer of 
the United States, in conformity to the act of April, 1820. And 
each of those officers is required to annex to his monthly re- 
turns to this department, the amount of gold and silver re- 
spectively, as well as the bills received under the foregoing 
exception; and each deposit bank is required to annex to ev- 
ery certificate given upon a deposit of money, the proportions 
of it actually paid in gold, in silver, and in bank notes. All 
former instructions on these subjects, except as now modified, 
will be considered as remaining in full force. 

The principal objects of the President in adopting this meas- 
ure being to suppress alleged frauds, and to withhold any 
countenance or facilities iu the power of the Gevernment from 
the monopoly of the public lands in the hands of speculators 
and capitalists, to the injury of the actual settlers in the new 
States, and of emigrants in search of new homes, as well as ‘to 
discourage the ruinous extension of bank issues and bank 
credits, by which those results are genorally sup) to be 
promoted, your utmost vigilance is required, on, to 
carry this order into complete oop 





‘VI WOODBURY, 
Seeretary of Treasury, 
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Pennsyivania.—The political contest in this State be- 
comes daily more spirited and engrossing. The Central 
Committee have called a Western State Convention of the 
friends of Harrison and Granger to assemble at Pittsburgh 
on Thursday the Sth of September. The Committce’s mani- 
festo only claims a majority of thirty thousand for their can- 
didates in the Key-Stone State. 

A very large and respectable Convention of the friends of 
Van Buren and Johnson assembled at Harrisburg on the 5th 
inst.—at least four hundred Delegates in attendance. James 
R. Snowden, Esq. of Venango, presided. It appears that 
some difference arose on the subject of the Pennsylvania re- 
charter of the U. S. Bank; a Committee having reported a 
resolution recommending its repeal by the next Legislature, 
which, after some rather ardent discussion, was voted on and 
declared to be lost by the President. A division was had, 
and the decision of the Chair reversed. During the pendency 
of this question, the Convention adjourned over to the fol- 
lowing day in some confusion; but we believe perfect har- 
mony was restored before the final adjournment. An Ad- 
dress to the people of Pennsylvania was reported, of which 
12,000 copies were ordered to be printed. 

Pennsylvania, more peculiarly than any other State, is 
now the great battle-field for the Presidential. succession.— 
By many shrewd politicians, her vote is regarded as ceciding 
the contest, so far as an election by the people is considered. 
The stability of the new State Adwinistration is doubtless 
involved in the issue of this contest ; and every thing con- 
spires to render the approaching struggle in this State a most 
arduous and important one. 





Vermont.—The State Convention of the friends of 
Van Buren and Joh bled at Montpelier on 
Thursday the Ist inst. It was a formidable assemblage, 
estimated from 3 to 500. Hon. Heman Lowry was cio- 
sen President, with Oramel H. Smith and Paul Dilling- 
ham, Esqs. Secretaries. The following State Ticket was 


selected : 
For Governer, WILLIAM C. BRADLEY, Windham Co, 
For Lieut. Gov. JOUN 8S. PE'TTIBONE, Bennington, 
Frr Treasurer, CHARLES R. CLEAVES, Essex. 

For Electors. 

TRUMAN CHITTENDEN, 

Lesseus EGERTON, 





Senatorial, ; 


a rere Davip Rosinson, 
7 Diaiensivel Joun C. Sawyer, 
a | ee eee Daniev Cons, 
© Phevsdevonceé CHARLES HALL, 

S —Fevecercece DaniEL BALDWIN. 


The State Ticket is the sane as Jast year, except that 
Mr. Pettibone is set down for the Lieutenancy in place of 
Hon. T. Chittenden. Mr Pettibone is a strong Anti-Ma- 
son, of that class which prefers Mr. Van Buren to Gen. 
Harrison, aud who nominated a State Ticket of their own 
faith—of which, we believe, Mr. Pettibone {is the only 
stick left standing. This Electoral Ticket, if we mistake 
not, contains some names that were on the Anti-Masonic 
Van Buren ditto; and the remainder of the latter will 
probably be withdrawn. Gov. Palmer has already with- 
drawn from the now hopeless contest for the Chief Magis- 
tracy, and accepted a nomination on the ‘ Democratic An- 
ti-Masonic’ (Van Buren) Senatorial ticket for Caledonia 
Co. where he will probably be elected.—The main obsta- 
cle to a perfect union between the two assimilated parties 
is the Vice Presidency : Col. Johnson being eschewed by 
the Anti-Masonic branch, who have presented no candi- 
date. We presume, however, that this difficulty will be 
removed; and the ticket above given be enabled to mea- 
sure its strength unembarassed with that of the Whig aud 
Anti-Masonic supporters of Gen. Harrison. In such case, 
the battle will be a gallant one. 


Ruope Istanp.—The supporters of the Baltimore nom- 
inations held a State Convention at Newport, in view of 
the approaching Presidential contest. The following Elec- 
toral Ticket was agreed on: 






Hon, James FEnNER,.........+-- .-Providence, 
Joun D’ Wo r,......... . +. Bristol, 
Henry S. BULL,......-..-0000- Newport, 
Bensamin B. T'HuRsTON,....... 


A very strong confidence of success in this State is en- 
tertained by the supporters of Van Buren and Johnson. 


Kenxtucxy.—The Young Men of this State friendly to 
the election of Harrison and Granger were to hold a State 
Convention at Louisville on the 14th inst, 





' ) —_ 

Vireinia.—Harrison Convention.—The friends of Gen. 
Harrison in the Western part of the ‘Old Dominion’ held:a 
Convention at Staunton, Augusta Co. on Monday the 4th 
Crawford of Augusta, was chosen President, William H. 
inst. Eighteen counties were represented. Col. James 
Gray of Loudoun, and Chas. L. Francisco of Bath Vice 
Presidents, Robert C. Cutler of Nelson, and E. W. New- 
ton of Ohio Secretaries. Gen. Witttam Henry Harrt- 
son of Ohio, was nominated for President, and Hon. 
Joun Tyter of Virginia, for Vice President. The 
‘ White’ Electoral Ticket was adopted, with the under- 
standing, we believe, that it will give the vote of the State 
to Gen. Harrison in case a majority of the Anti-Van Buren 
voters of Virginia shall decide in his favor—provided al- 
ways that the said Electors have any vote to give at all. 
An Address was reported and adopted, Central and Cor- 
responding Committees appointed, &c. &c. and the Con- 
vention adjourned on Wednesday the 6th inst. 


Detaware.—The following is the State Ticket formed 
by the Delaware Whig Convention, which assembled at 
Dover some time since. 


For Governor.........+ C. P. COMEGYS. 
For Congress......... JOHN J. MILLIGAN. 
For Electors, ....... Dr. Wa. W. Morris, 


Dr. Henry F. Hatt, 
Wa. Dunnina, Esq. 
Lovistana.—The Whigs of this State held a Conven- 

tion at Donaldsonville on the 20th nit. which appears to 
have been very well attended. Hon. Hucu L. Wuite 
was nominated for the Presidency, and Hon. Joun TyLer 
for the Vice Presidency. The fullowing is the Electoral 
Ticket presented : 





— ALBERT Hoa, 
© Msc .++»-ALEXANDER BARROW, 
©. Biretseasens NarcissE LANDRY, 
i ree Jacques Dupre, 
S:  Qedcveincedd Francois GArENNIF, 


bers of Assembly in Pennsylvania, the county of Tioga 
has been entirely passed over, and will not be represented 
at all until the law is altered. The county had no repre- 
sentative in the last Legislature, electing two with Brad- 
ford Co. which last fall took both te herself. 

Sheldon M’ Knight, Esq. has been appointed Post Master 
of Detroit, M. T. in place of Hon. John Norvell, resigned. 
Mr. M’Knight was formerly Editor of the Democratic 
Free Press, at that place. 

Dr. Luther Reily is the Van Buren candidate for Con- 
gress in the Lebanon & Dauphin District, Pennsylvania. 

Gen. f[saac Fletcher is the Van Buren candidate for Con- 
gress in the Fifth (North-Eastern) District of Vermont.— 
Gen. F’. was a candidate two years since, and came very 
near an election. He means tocome still nearer this time. 
Hon. Henry F. Janes, present Member, is his opponent. 

Gen. Jonathan M’ Carty, M. C. from Indiana, is spoken of 
in some journals as a recent convert from the Van Buren to 
the Harrison party. We never considered Mr. M’Carty a 
Van Buren man. ' 

James Jones, Esq. of Pike county, has been selected by 
the ‘ White’ party of Missouri to concentrate their votes for 
Lieutenant Governor. They talk very sanguinely of success. 

Hon. Richard Rush, in a letter to the Editors of the Penn- 
sylvanian, withdraws his name from among the candidates 


for Congress from the First Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania. 





Canal Debt.—The Albany Argus announces that the 
debt incurred for the construction of the Erie and Cham- 


plain Canals is virtually extinguished. The amount ont- 
standing is $3,803,3879-90; while the amount of Canal 


Funds loaned and deposited with Banks is $3,869,439 42. 


The Crops.—From personal observation we are con- 
vinced that the reports of a failure of the Wheat crop 
throughout the Middle and Southern grain-growing States 
are by no means founded in speculation. We do not be- 
lieve that half an average crop will be realized in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North Carolina; and we hear of a 
corresponding failure in the Eastern section of Pennsyl- 
vania. The ravages of the fly have been felt through all 
this region. In West Pennsylvania and the Western 
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National Lottery.—We regret to notice in some of the 
daily journals of this city, a malevolent though indirect 
attack upon the extensive business house of D. S. Greg. 
ory & Co., on account of their agency in the conduct of 
a great National Lottery, to be drawn at Alexandria, D.C. 
on the 21st inst. for the benefitofthatcity. Now, so far as 
these attacks apply to the character and influences of Lotte. 
ries generally, they are perfectly fair, even though too se. 
vere ; but whien editors are so blinded by their Preposses- 
sions as to assert or insinuate that the purchasers of tickets 
will be swindled out of their money, and that the highest 
prize ($100,000) will never be paid, they are guilty of in. 
flicting on uawarrentable injury on the business of their 
neighbors. Lotteries may be wrong, and the purchase of 
tickets an act of imprudence or folly; but no one can 
doubt the prompt payment of their prizes by Messrs, D. 
S. Gregory & Co. even though their losses were to exceed 
a million. 








Commerce of the United States.—We have received from 
a friend at VVashington the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. e:abracing the annual statement of the Com. 
merce and Navigation of the United States for the year 


ending Sept. 30, 1835. ‘The aggregate value of impory 
during that year was $149,895.74 
Of which was free of duty 77,940,393 
Paying specific duties 26,137,509 
Ad valorein duties 45,817,740 


Some of the articles of principal value imported were 
the following, viz: specie, gold, $1,669,739; silver, 10,. 
040,968 ; teas, 4,520,833; coffee, 10,715,466; silk piece 
goods from India, China &c. 1,223,971; silks, and all 
manufactures of silk not from India, 14,084,584; worsted 
stuff goods 6,549,278; linens, bleached and unbleached, 
5,932,568; flannels, blocking and baizes 399,785; car- 
peting,321,812; cloths and cassimeres 7,046,755; other 
manufactures of wool, 2,973,895; mannfactures of cotton, 
dyed and prited, 10,610,722; white, 2,738,493 ; hosiery, 
906,369 ; wool not exceeding 8 cts. per Ib. 388,830; do. 
exceeding 8 cts. per |b. 1,746,771 Ibs. $699,447; spirits, 
from grain, 989,233 gajlons, 414,555; from other materi- 
als; 2,405,201 gallons, 1,218,126; molasses, 18,971,603 
galls. 3,074,172; sugar, brown, 111,806,880 lbs. 5,751,074; 
white, 14,229,359 Ibs. 1,055,100. 

The value of foreign goods reexported during the year, 
was 20,504,495. Of this amount, 12,760,840 were of 
goods imported free of duty, and 6,332,700 were entitled 
to drawback. Of this amount of exports 635,679 were in 
gold specie, and 5,122,495 in silver; teas, 926,540; ceffee 
1,333,777 ; manufactures of wool 224,891. Of cotton,dyed, 
2,308,636, white 1,193,391, and sugar, brown 254,174, 
white 306,126. 

The value of domestic produce exported was 101,189,082. 
Of this, the produce of the seas amounted to 2,174,524, 
viz: dried fish 783,395, pickled fish 224.639, whale and 
fish oil 773,486, spermaceti do. 52,531 &h. ‘The produce 
of the forest 5,397,004. 

Of the products of agriculture ; the produce of animals 
Prcachned to 2,941,896, viz : beef 638,761, pork 1,776,732, 
&ec. Vegetable food, 8,383,997, viz: flour 4,394,777, rice 
2,210,331, &c.; tobacco $,250,577, cotton 64,961,302; 
manufactures, soap,shoes, furniture, hats, &c. 2,945,405; 
cotton goods 2,854,682, viz: cotton piece goods, printed 
397,412, and white 2,355,202. Gold and silver coi 
‘729,601. [ Boston Daily. 

Washington Arrangements.—We learn from the Naval 
Chronicle that the command of the Exploring Expedition 
has beeu tendered to Captain Thos. Ap-Catesby Jones, 
and accepted. The Macedonian, now repairing at Nor 
folk, will be the principal vessel in the service. 

John C. Cochran is to be Chief Clerk of the War De- 
partment. William Ward, now of that Department, is 
to accompany Gov. Cass on his mission to France. 

The Secretary and the Navy Commissioners, will leave 
Washington in a few days on an official tour for the in- 
spection of the Northern Navy Yards. , 

Gen. Jackson is preparing for his trip to the Hermitage 
and will soon depart. 








The Cherokees —A Council of this Tribe was held at 








country generally, we believe the harvest will be abundant. 


Coosawattee, Murray Co. (Geo.) onthe 15th ult. at which 
Indians of both the Ridge and Ross, or Treaty and Anti- 
Treaty parties, attended. A committee of twelve on the 
part of the Cherokees was appointed to meet a committee 
of the citizens of that county. At this conference the 
Cherokees stated throngh their committee, that no hostile 
movement whatever is contemplated by them, and hope 
that the difficulties which have grown up between the two 
= of the Nation, known asthe Treaty and Anli- 
reaty parties, may be settled in a manner satisfactory to 
both, and that peace and good feeling may be restored. 


John B Yates, Esq. a Member of the House of Assem- 
bly, from Madison Co. died at his residence in Chittenango, 
on the evening of the 10th instant. 
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EK WAR. 
THE C aes! rom the Globe. 


y i atch to the War 
Estract from General Scott Gy Ve 
“Heap Quarters, ARMY OF THE tied 
“Fort MitcHELL, July 2, 1836. : 

“ Sir: Since my last letter, | have been down the river 
to organize the service as low as Irwinton, and to put the 
disposable force of Georgia, after nearly doubling the 

s on the left bank of this river, handsomely im the 
field. I am now just emerged from the creeks and swamps 

to the south and southwest. The Georgians moved m 
two colamns, with three small battalions of U.S. artillery, 
under Majors Pierce, Lomax, and Irving. I retained the 
immediate command of ove of those columns, and gave 
the other to Major Gen. Sanford. ‘The two amounted to 
about 1,200 men. We moved with pack horses, the coun- 
uy being so deluged with rain that no wagon could ac- 
company either column. I shall be back at Roanoke to- 
night, (by means of a steamboat.) where I shall receive 
Gen. Sanford’s report. I saw no recent trail of more 
than two or three Indians, which were directed towards 
this place of ‘I'uskeegee, no doubt for the purpose of 
surrender. 

“ One hostile warrior only we picked up, who declared 
that he was going to give himself up. 

“The number of hostile warriors now here in confine- 
ment is about 480, most of them with their families. ‘The 
whole number of prisoners at ‘Tuskeegee, the Alabama 
and friendly Indian camps west of this, Major General 
Jesup is enabled to give me with accuracy. He thinks 
there might have been yesterday abont 350 warriors at 
those places, besides women and children and the party of 
Neah-Mico, 150, whom I desired him some days, ago to 
cause to be disarmed. ‘This service will probably be per- 
formed to-day. 

“T enclose a note from Major General Patterson to 
Major Genera! Jesup, which shows that 100 warriors may 
be added to the foregoing number, including a noted 
leader, Jim Henry. 

.“T received yesterday a letter from Col. Henderson, 
who is engaged in erecting a shed, &c. on this side of the 
river, at the head of summer navigation, for the reception 
of army supplies from New Orleans. It contains this 
paragraph—* I am led to believe that the position you di- 
rected my command to occupy has been productive ol 
important results. ‘The day alter the expedition of our 
two companies and a part of Captain Love’s troop, 250 
of the hostile Indians, men, women, &c. belonging to 
Jim Henry's band, surrendered to Gen. Watson without 
firing a gun. 

“itis now thought by the best informed, that there 
cannot now be in the late Creek country more than 
from forty to sixty hostile warriors. Some of these have 
sent word that they will soon be there, and are probably 
ouly delayed by the swell in the Euchee creek, which ren- 
ders it difficult to pass. 

“ A few minutes after my arrival at Roanoke, fifteen 
miles above Irwinton, on the 25th alt, two Indian trails 
leading to Florida, were reported to me—one 3$, the other 
1} miles below me, and respectively one and two days 
old. Nota minute was lost in organizing two detach- 
ments of horse to give pursuit. I have a note from Col. 
Beall, who commanded one of the detachments, (three 
companies, and 6 friendly Indians, with subsistence for 
four days,) from which I am afraid that he halted at Fort 
Gaines, and hearing that the fugitives were killing the in 
habitants of Baker county, contented himself with send- 
ing 30 men to their assistance, instead of marching with 
his whole force, about 175 men. 


He was instructed specially and minutely, in a letter 
written by my own hand, never to give up the pursuit till 
stopped by starvation. I have better hopes of the other 
detachment, commanded by an excellent partizan. Capt. 
Jerningan. No reports received from him. It was ex- 
pected, however, that the two trails would unite, and the 
two detachments become one. 1 think that no other party 
has got across the river, and such are now the nuinbers, 
(since the Georgians got their arms) and the vigilance 
displayed on the other side, that it would seem impossible 
for emigrating parties to escape to Florida. 

“T believe that there hus hardly been a sharp skirmish 
on this side of the river, whilst there have been many hot 
encounters on the Georgia Bank. ‘The latter were made 
by the more desperate of the enemy, and in every instance 
probably to cover the passage of families endeavoring to 
emigrate to Florida, or to capture the horses, provisions, 
de. necessary to facilitate emigration. Partial successes 
were obtained by the enemy in several of those affairs ; in 
others they were repulsed ; and in all it was seen that the 
escape with families, packs, &c. would be extremely haz- 
ardous. Cousequently, the Hitcheetees have generally 
sent in or abandoned their families, and, with a few indi- 
viduals of other tribes have, finally, by some extraordinary 
neglect at and below Roanoke, succeeded in getting over 
the Chattahoochee. 


“The general surrender, in most cases voluntary, of the 
enemy, may be attributed to many movements and arrange- 


pretty well guarded by the Georgians, aided by two well- 
manned steamers cruising up and down. One of these 
destroyed many canoes, rafts, &c. Major General San- 
ford crossed the bridge at Columbus, and took up his 
camp four miles further, early in June; and although 
he had about 2,000 unarmed men, with but 400 armed, 
the enemy thought all Georgia was pouring into their 
county. About the same time, Major General Jesxp 
made his entry into the very heart of the nation, with a 
large force of Alabamians and friendly Indians. ‘This lat- 
ter movement precipitated and favored a general sur- 
render. 

“TI shall necessarily be absent from this place, after a 
few niinutes, to complete arrangements below, for two 
days. As it is the centre of correspondence and business, 
I shall return at the end of that time. 


“ Brigadier General Moore of this State, whose basis of 
operations has been Irwinton, is placed by my order below 
the south branch of Cow-aggree, extending himself far to 
the right and left. I shall instruct him te send a company 
of horse or two as far to the southwest as Pea river. He 
appears, from his mevements and correspondence, to be 
an officer of merit. His force, mostly mounted, consists 
of about 1,300 men. 


“T shall direct Major General Sanford to keep out small 
detachments on the branches of the Cow-ag-gree, and ov 
the Hatchee Uhubbee, to precipitate the surrender of the 
small parties of the enemy yet out. General Jesup will 
take measures of a similar character on the upper parts 
of those streams which are nearer to his depots at Tuskee- 
gee, &c. 

“I have twice written to the Governor of Florida in 
great detail. The copy of my last letter is herewith en- 
closed and I would send a copy of the other, but that I am 
separated from my books and papers. 

“‘A copy of an order is enclosed respecting the West 
Tennesseans. ? 

“I have directed Major General Jesup to post two 
small battalions of artillery (here) in positions on the post 
road from Columbus to Tuskeegee. This will be done in 
a few days, and I have caused the agent of the General 
Post Office to be advised of the directions. 

“On my return to this place, I shall open a correspon- 
dence with Brigadier General Wool, and hope soon to be 
able to spzre him the detachment of U. S. Marines, and 
some companies of Georgia and Alabama voluuteers, 
should they be needed in the Cherokee country. 


“TI have the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed) “WINFIELD SCOTT. 
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I have not time to add more, nor have I any thing ma- 


terial to add, except that the armed steamer, the 


from Pensacola, is above, and I shall immediately order 
her to Florida to report to Governor Call, and to-morrow 
I shall send off Col. Broom (a volunteer,) of the marine 
corpe, with a commucication addressed to Brigadier Gen. 
ool. 
With high respect I remain your ob't. serv't. 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

To Brigadier Gen. Jones, Adjutant General U. 8. Army. 


From the Northwestern Frontier.—We understand that 
the protection of this exposed line, extending from the 
Santa Fe track (south of the Missonri river) to the North- 
ern lakes, has been confided to Brigadier General Atkin- 
son. Four companies of Dragoons, comprising the gar- 
rison of Fort Leavenworth, three companies of the same 
regiment at Fort Des Moines, the first regiment of infantry, 
forming the garrisons of Forts Crawford and Snelling, and 
the = of Forts Winnebago, Howard, Dear » 
Brady, Mackinaw, and Gratiot, have been placed by the 
government at his cisposal, to euppress any hostile 
movements on-the part of our border Teainns. We have 
already stated that some disaffection has been manifested 
by the Menominees and Winnebagoes on the Wisconsin 
and Fox rivers, and by the Kickapoos on the Missouri. 
To arrest this hostile disposition, General Atkinson has 
ordered a detachment of dragoons, under Captain Sum- 
ner, from Fort Des Moines, to that part of the frontier oc- 
cupied by the first named tribes. Col. Taylor has strength- 
ened Fort Winnebago with three companies of infantry 
from Fort Crawford, io guard against the occurrence of 
open hostilities. The garrisons of Fort Mackinaw and 
Gratiot have been ordered by General Atkinson to Fort 
Howard, (Green Bay,) to report to Gexeral Brooke ; and 
two or three companies from Fort Suelling to Fort Craw 
ford, to report to Colonel Taylor. With this additional 
force, and the vigilance of Colonel Taylor at Fort Craw- 
ford, _— Green at Fort Winnebago, and Geh. Brooke 
at Fort Howard, it is believed the line from the Mississippi 
to Lake Michigan can be protected. 

The line from the Mississippi to Fort Leavenworth is 
now guarded by only seven companies of dragoons, under 
the orders of Col. Kearney, an oflicer of great vigilance 
and enterprise. But we are glad to learn that the Presi- 
dent has requested Governor Dunklin to raise one thou- 
sand volunteers, under the act of Congress, recently q 
which authorizes the President to accept of the services of 
ten thousand volunteers, in case of Indian hostility. The 
Governor will, no doubt, take immediate measures to com- 





“ Brigadier General Jones, Adjutant General of U. S. Army.” 


Heap Quarters, ARMY oF THE South, 2? 
Fort Mrrcue.y, July 4, 1836. 

Sir: I have this moment returned here from Roanoke 
below, where [ think I have so arranged the service with 
Major General Sanford of the Georgia line, and Brigadier 
General Moore, at the head of an Alabama brigade, as to 
secure the remaining objects to be accomplished in those 
directions in this war. 
No official report had been received up to the time of 
my leaving Roanoke, from Col. Beall and Capt. Jernagan, 
who commanded the two detachments of horse sent by 
me on the 25th ultimo in pursuit of the party of Indians 
who had crossed the Chattahoochee on the 25d and 24th. 
I know, however, through respectable channels, that the 
two detachments had overtaken the Indians about the 28th, 
in Baker county, and had surrounded them in a large 
swamp. The fugitives probably do not exceed sixty 
warriors, although represented by rumor to amount to 
more than three handred. 
Col. Beall, I again hope, will give a good account of 
them. He was collecting the forces of the neighborhood to 
make sure of his game. By asingular mistake into which 
I waz led by a letter supposed to be from this officer, but 
which was written by another, I did him great injustice in 
iny last report of events in this quarter. I hope soon to 
be able ofticially to speak with him with all the praise due 
to success. 
Parties will be continually kept scouring the Indian 
country to force in the handfuls of the enemy remaining 
out. Majer Generals Jesup and Sanford, as well as Briga- 
dier General Moore, have my instructions to that effect. 
The former, after a detention here of ten or twelve days, 
proceeded last evening to the head quarters of Major Gen. 
Patterson, to the west. Yesterday a party of United 
States marines, a few mounted volunteers and friendly 
Indians, scoured the country between the Euchee and 
Hatchee Chebbee thoroughly, and to the extent of about 
twelve miies up those creeks. 
Coming up last night in a steamboat, I learned from 
Colonel Henderson, at his camp, that sixteen women, 
boys and children were captured on the Chattahoochee— 
the warriors of the same party having escaped across the 
river abandoning their families. I immediately sent off an 
express to give the intelligence to all the posts as low as 
Roanoke, with precise instructions for discovering the 
trail and pursuing. I do not doubt that two or three com- 
anies of horse were in motion by day-light this mornipg 


ply with this requisition, and to organize the men so as to 
be ready in any emergency ; and Brigadier General Atkin- 
son has been authorized to call upon the Governor for ail, 
or such part of the volunteers as he may think necessary 
to quell any disturbances that may arise among our bor- 
der Indians. [St. Louis Republican. 


Steamboat Burnt.—'Through the politeness of Mr. Geo. 
Porter, one of the passenge:s, we learn that the steamboat 
Samson took fire about 50 miles below the mouth of the 
Ohio river, on her passage up, at half-past 9 o’clock, P. M. 
of Tuesday the 28th ult. and burnt to the water's edge. 
Great loss was sustained in goods and money, but no lives 
krown with certainty to be Jost, although many were 
obliged to jump overboard to save themselves. The boat 
was run on shore, and the passengers soon rescued from 
their disagreeable situation by the ‘I'eche, now lying at the 
wharf. ‘The officers are mentioned as having behaved 
with praiseworthy coolness and steadiness of purpose in 
the midst of danger. We shall give the particulars in our 
next. (Cincinnati Whig. 


Narrow Escape.—On Saturday week the entire side wall 
of the Central House Tavern, at Lockport gave way, in 
consequence of an excavation alongside of it, for the pur- 
pove cf erecting an additional building, carrying with it 
floors, partitions, furniture, &c. from the third story to the 
cellar. It was a massive wall of stone, adjoining the 
dining room. Fortunately the inmates had just left the 
breakfast table. Had the accident happened a few mo- 
ments sooner, or in the night, it would have been attended 
with a serious loss of life. As it was, no one was injured. 
The building is owned by Mr. O. Hathaway, and occupied 
by Mr. E. J. Butler. 


Death by Lightning.—During a violent thunder storm, 
on Saturday last, Mr. Robert Kennedy, residing near 
Newville, Cumberland Co. Pa. was struck by lightni 
and instantly deprived of life. From the Carlisle Hera 
we learn, that Mr. Kennedy had been ploughing, and see- 
ing the storm —. he took shelter near a small tree 
by the fence. While seated under the tree, with two boys, 
one on either side, the electric fluid struck the tree, and 
passing down until it came in a direct line with his head, 
it then left the tree and entered his, taking off the hair on 
on each side and making an incision in the skin. The gar- 
ments of the deceased were much torn, and his death ap- 
pears to have been instantaneous. One of the boys re- 
ceived a severe stroke, the other was also affected, but 
more slightly. On the same day a laborer in the vicinity, 

















ments on our part. It was known that large forces were 
gathering all around the country; the river was early 


in pursuit of the fugitives. 


| samed ittendorf was also deprived of life by the electsig 
ur . 
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LATE FROM EUROPE. 
By the arrival on Thursday evening of the packet ship 


posed invincible battalions, and the capture of the great 
chief himself. ‘They had ‘ hedged him in with such divin- 


Ontario fromm London, and the Shakspeare from Liver- ity,’ as made his royal persox impervious to mortal attack, 


pool, we. have London advices to the 12th ult. (The On- 
tario brings $700,000 in gold, and the Shakspeare a most 
valuable cargo.) The intelligence, though~many days 
later, is not important. 

The political excitement in England continues unabated. 
The amendments of the Lords to the bill for Irish Muni- 
cipal Reform have been rejected by the House of Com- 
mons, by a majority of 86. ‘The difference between the 
two Houses would new seem incapable of adjustment. 


On the 3tst May, Mr. T. Dunscombe introduced a re- 
solution in the House of Commons, requesting His Ma- 
jesty to use his good offices with Louis Phillippe to pro- 
cure the liberation of MM. Polignac, Peyronnet, and 
other Ministers of Charles X. confined in the fortress of 
Ham. After some debate, Mr. D. withdrew his motion, 
declaring himself satisfied with the expression of sympathy 
which he had elicited. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer on the same day 
moved a resolution declaratory of the expediency of in- 
troducing a bill to remove the civil disabilities to which 
the Jews at present are exposed, which was agreed to. 

B Edward O'Meara, Esq. late surgeon to the Em- 
peror Napoleon, died in London on the 10th ult. 


Srais.—The accounts from this country are rather 
favorable to the Constitutional cause. The strong posi- 
tion of Passage, in Catalonia, has been forced by the 
English legion, and the Carlists would seem to be losing 
ground atall points. The following letter from the Paris 
correspondent of the London Morning Herald, dated 
June 8, contains nearly all the intelligence from this 
quarter. “Bourse, Quarter to Four o'clock. 

“T have just now seen a letter from Bayonne, dated 4th 
inst. which states that the Carlist General Marotto, and a 
French officer in the service of Don Carlos, had arrived in 
Bayonne, with the intention of proceeding to Catalonia. 
Gen. Moreno will not, I thence suppose, be sent thither. 

“A telegraphic despatch is stated to have arrived to 
Marshal Maison, announcing that, in the affair of the 5th 
inst. in which ten Carlist battalions attacked the positions 
held by the English, the loss of the assailants, who were 
repulsed, amounted to 300 men killed, and a proportion- 
ate number wounded. The British marines, under Major 
Owen, were particularly engaged. 

The intelligence published in the Moniteur would, it 
was supposed, have cansed an improvement in the funds, 
but large sales made (it is said) for account of Messrs. 
Rothschild, and the certainty that the new Spanish Min- 
istry are not so popular as the Government accounts 
would represent, has defeated that speculation. 

“A proclamation of Gen. Mina, dated Ist inst. (brought 
by the packet Baliare, arrived at Port Vendre,) mentions 
his determination to enforce order. That the Royal pre- 
rogative must be respected, and that, on his part, he 
woald do every thing in his power to repress the attempts 
of the anarchists, and to put an end to the Carlist faction 
—of course, to sustain the actual Ministry. 

‘General Bernelle had received a reinforcement of four 
battalions, which enabled him to reinforce General Evans 
still further with 1500 men. They were to enter France 
by Valearlos on the 4th, and cross to St. Jean de Luz.” 

The Paris Moniteur of the 8th contains-the following 
bulletin upon the affairs of Spain. 

“Generals Palarca, from Valencia, and Roten, from 
Alcaniz, as well as the Provincial Deputies from Leon, 
have sent in the most explicit declarations of adhesion to 
the new Ministry. All the news received from the pro- 
vinces continue good. On the morning of the 6th inst., 
the Carlists attacked the lines before St. Sebastian, to the 
S. W. of Passages. ‘They were repulsed, and suffered 
considerable loss.” BayYonne, June 4. 

The most contradictory reports are circulating along 
the frontiers—by some, the English Legion on the heights 
of St. Sebastian have been driven back intu the fortress— 
by others, the loss of the English has been very great. | 
cannot trace these reports to any thing like authentic, and 
must wait until to-morrow for positive information. 

The Curlists are making strong preparations for defend- 
ing their positions against the English. Yesterday the 8th 
battalion of Navarre marched from Elisondo to Oyarzan, 
and the 2d and 3d battalions from the Lecumberri to the 
same place. 





* Mexico.—By an arrival at New-Orleans, the editor of 
the Commercial Bulletin has been favored with extracts 
from letters as late as the 14th of June. From these ex- 
tracts, it appears, says the editor, that the Mexicans, the 
clerical and military portion particularly, we presume, 
deeply interested in the continuance of their President in 
office, were panic-struck to hear of the defeat of his sup- 


and that the rebel ‘Texians should have dared to hold him 
iu durance vile, they deem a mystery that cannot be golved. 

The times in that distempered country are fraught with 
civil commotions, and in all probability we shall soon hear 
of a general revolution throughont its whole extent. Cus- 
tom, however, has habituated the Mexicans to these fre- 
quent and sudden changes. 

We wish that they might effect one great and thorough 
change, from the besotted tyranny of priestly domina- 
tion and military misrule, to the enjoyment of a well-or- 
dered aud tolerant Republic. We fear, however, that ere 
they arrive at it, they will have passed many ordeals of 
rank inquisitorial oppression and severe buffetings from 
their often changing dynasties. 

Vera Cruz, June 14. 

The intelligence received at this place respecting the de- 
feat of Santa Ana by Gen. Houston, and which resulted in 
the capture of his person and the destruction of the Mexican 
troops engaged in the conflict, operated as a thunderbolt on 
the minds of the people, who conceived that the alleged om- 
nipotency of their chieftain was irresistible ; the news was 
too appalling to be admitted as matter of fact, and even to 
the present time is scarcely credited. The editors of the 
government papers have the audacity to charge Gen. Gaines 
with having sided ‘ the rebel troops,’ by which the battle was 
won. There are various reasons to induce us to believe that 
the present form of government is not according to the taste, 
interest, and feelings of the great mass of the eve peo- 
ple, and must shortly undergo some change. The federal 
system—that is, the Constitution of 1824—with some modi- 
fications, will probably be re-ostablished in Mexico ; but that 
Gen. Santa Ana will ever again have the opportunity of ex- 
ercising his influence over the people (admitting his return,) 
is quite out of the question; there is no doubt of the exist- 
ence of a strong party against him and the principles of his 
alministration, and which must very soon gain the ascend- 
ency. Movements in favor of federation have already taken 
place at Ciuadalaxara, Guanaxuata, Valladolid, and in the 
state of Oajacca. It is said 500 troops were a few days since 
despatched from Puebla, to restore order, and enforce the 
laws of the government in Oajacca, who, willing to avail 
themselves of the first opportunity of seceding from the ad- 
ministration, united themselves under the banner of those 
who had pronounced in favor of a change of government. 

A letter from Mexico of June 6, says “‘ The Americans in 
this city are abused daily by the public prints, and menaced 
with the threats of taking their individual property to pay the 
the expenses of the Texas war, alleging that the Americans 
were the cause of all their disasters.” 

The Mexico Diario (Government paper) of the 27th May 
announces that Mr. Parkenham, the British Minister, had 
paid a visit to the President pro tem. of Mexico, *‘ to express 
his sympathy at the unfortunate news of the taking of the 
Geueral-in-Chief of the army of operations in Texas.” The 
Diario adds—* This has filled the Mexican people with grati- 
tude for this gentleman, who has proved himself a worthy 
representatiue of a great and powerful nation.” 

U. S. Ship Delaware:—The building of this ship was 
commenced at the Navy Yard, at this place in August 1817. 
She was launched on the 21st Oct. 1820. The cast of the 
hull was $375,735. She has been twice to sea, having 
completed two cruises in the Mediterranean as the flag 
ship of the squadron in that sea, and will probably resume 
the same station again some time hence.—She is one of 
the largest ships in the world, and is said to spread mere 
canvass, and carry a greater weight of metal than any 
ship afloat. The length of her spar deck in board, is 203 
feet 2 inches; breadth of the main deck 40 feet 6 inches. 
The height of the mainmast from the spar deck to the top 
of the sky-sail mast, is 203 feet. ‘The length of her fore 
yard is 96 feet-—main yard-J07 feet—cross jack yard 80 
feet. Her maintop-sail contains 1587 yards of canvass. 
And she spreads inall 15,093 yards. She carries exclusive 
of the bow and stern ports, 100 guns, viz: thirty-four 
loug 42 pounders—thirty-two 32 pounders, and thirty-four 
carronades 42 pounders, weight of one broadside of round 
shot 1940 pounds. Her- draught of water when com- 
pleted for sea, is 28 feet 6 inches after, and 24 feet 4 inches 
forward. She carries bread and water for five months. 

[ Portsmouth Times. 





Hail Storm in Chenango County.—The Chenango Tele- 
graph of the 6th inst. states *‘ that a shower of rain and 
hail passed over the village of Oxford on Saturday after- 
noon, which exceeded in violence and damage any thing 
of the kind ever experienced in that quarter. For one or 
two miles one way and further the other, the crops are 
nearly rained by the storm. The hail stones were as 
large as walnuts and fell in great abundance. Hundreds 
of panes of glass were broken in the village.” 


Suicide.—Dr. Roberts of Manchester, Vt., committed 
suicide in the ry a of Lansingburg, on Sunday last, by 
shooting himself through the body. The cause of this 


rash act was a disappointment in a love affair at Natchez, 














where he had resided some time as practising physician. 


Rise of Water in Lake Erie.—We hay d the 
the surface of Lake Erie, at this place, ty ay ae 
inches higher this season than usual, and much hig 
(perhaps two feet) than it was last fall. At that thine . 
ing to prevalent westerly winds, it fell about ightesw 
ches in the month of October, and did not regain its wl 
level till near spring, when it still continued to fies a 
ee But within the present month, and ‘the eae 
part of the last, the elevation has been so rapid as t i 
come an inconvenience. It is now at least two feet aah 
the ordinary level of the last three years, and altho h : 
may be attributed, in some good degree to the north: ‘ 
erly winds that have prevailed lately, thus preventi rk 
discharge of water over the falls of Niagara, there ©; 
be some more permanent cause in operation. which st 
duces the same effect.. The water was raised by the eq 
of last week, sufficiently to throw the trunks of trees y 
and over the eastern pier, which, we are informed, w ™ 
never observed before. There is no sufficient reason o 
information to believe, that the rise and fall of the Lakes js 
periodical or regular, but only accidental, and not to be 
foreseen. The fact has not been satisfactorily explained 
that we know. Many atttribute the rise of late years, to 
the works at Black Rock ; and it is admitted that the Ang 
eral height of water has been greater since their elation 
than before. But the same has been observed in Lake 
Michigan, within the same period. We are disposed to 
consider the fluctuations that we notice in all the upper 
Lakes, asthe continued results of the wind, and the Une. 
qual quantities of rain and snow that descend throughort 
the vast regions occupied by these seas and their triby 
waters. [Cleveland Daily Gazette, 





4 Fortune Easily Made.—A paper published in Jack. 
sonville, Illinois, complains bitterly of the conduct of 4 
protege of the Hon. Wm. L. May, a member of Congres, 
who recently made a bold stroke for an immense fortune. 

It appears that the land on which the principal part of 
Chicago is built was entered by a gentleman at the Dap. 
ville Land Office, before the Land Office at Chicago was 
aaa for business, altnough the law, establishing the 
office at the latter place, was in force at the time. The 
entry at Danville was considered illegal by the individual, 
and under this impression he re-entered the land at the 
Chicago office. There are various opinions in relation to 
the va ~~ his claim, but he seemed very sanguine of 
success. That part of the town to which he lay claim, 
with the improvements, is said to be worth seven millions 
of dollars. He has gone to Washington to establish the 
priority of his claim, and with the expectation of being, 
on return, the richest man in Illinois. 


Breach of Marriage Promise—We learn from the Cin- 
cinnati Whig that a case of some interest was tried last week 
in the Court of Common Pleas of that city. It was an ac- 
tion of damages for a breach of marriage promise, in which 
Miss Frances Wyatt was plaintiff and Solomon Menken de- 
fendant. The fair plaintiff is stated to be about sixteen 
years of age, and the defendant forty-five. She is also sister- 
in-law to the defendant, and resided in his family. The fact 
of the promise and its non-fulfilment appear to have been 
established to the satisfaction of the Jury, who returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff of $6,000 damages.—The plaintiff 
was proved to be worth $20,000, but a new trial had been 
moved on the ground of excessive damages. 


Hail Storm.—There was a violent hail storm in Maine 
on Saturday the 2d inst. The Boston Daily Advertieer 
says, in Norridgewock, Mercer, and Bloomfield, in Sow- 
erset Co. a good deal of damage was done to the corn and 
other crops, and also to the window glass of the houses 
which were within its range. A daughter of Samuel 
Dickerson, Jr. in Mercer, while standing by a window, 
was struck down by lightning, apparently lifeless, but in 
about five minutes .she revived, and is likely to recover. 
In Carmel, in Penobscot county, forty miles distant from 
the towns above mentioned, much damage was done by & 
violent storm of hail.. Whether this was a part of the 
same shower which had swept over the intermediate spac, 
does not appear. Hail stones fell, of an inch in diameter. 
It extended over a tract two miles in width. ‘Two-thirds 
of the window glass in the vicinity was broken. During 
the storm a barn was struck with lightning. 





Piracy.—The Dutch Galiiot Arlletta, arrived Thursday, 
was boarded on the 8th ult. in lat. 37, 35. lon. 59, 18, by 
a large topsail schooner, carrying about 100 men, appa- 
rently Spaniards, whe robbed the men of their clothing, 
&c. likewise helping themselves to dry-goods, gin, beef, 
&c. comprising the cargo and left the galliot without abus- 
ing the captain or crew! ‘The private vessel was Ameri- 
can built, but took particular pains to hide her name, by 
placing a tarpaulin over it. 


Distressing Occurrence.—On Tuesday afternoon as the 
laborers were employed in levelling the house at the cor- 
ner of New and Wall-st. the upper floor gave way and 
fell on one of the men at work beneath. ith much dif- 
ficulty the unfortunate man was extricated by his fellow 
laborers, but in such a mangled condition as to leave but 
little hope of hia surviving. 
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' NEW-YORK. 
aa . 
“Pp BE. Borxe Fisner has been associated with the former proprie- 
in the publication of the New-Yorker, and will hereafter make one 
santmet H. Greeley & Co. Mr. Fisher will take the principal 
charge of the business of the concern and of the publication office. 
The Editorial conduct of the paper will remain as heretofore with H. 
Greeley, oceasionally assisted by E. B. Fisher,-as will be indicated by 
his initial. 
ibers in Philadelphia will please recognize in Mr, C. 
; 17 Ow en Ne. 7 South Soveude-<t our General Agent for that city, 
; pa is a i to receive subscriptions, paymeuts, &c. for the 
New-Terker- ., will also be received by 
Fr. ing, Irving Reading Rooms, No. 178 North Third-st. 
Dr. W. Young, No. 33 South Fourth-street. ; 
‘Thomas Taylor, 38 South Second-st. ; and at No. 40 Pine-st. 














ee 


Notice t» Subscribers in New-Jersey.—Mr. William A. Pierce our 
T ing Agent, is now ona collecting tour through New-Jersey, and 
will to the settlement of our accounts in that State. Our friends 
are requested to hold themselves in readiness to pay over to Mr. P. 
the amounts due by them fur subscriptions to this paper, and those 
wishing to subscribe will find their wishes attended to by giving in 
their names to him. 


Mr. ——— Hanford of Brooklyn, L. [. has been recently appointed 
‘Jravelling Agent for ‘The New-Yorker,’ and will visit parts of Con- 
yeticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and New-York, The bills due on 
the route he proposes to travel, have been placed in his hands for col- 
ction, Subscribers in arrears will thus have an opportunity of pay- 

their arrearages, and others who desire to patronize us will sig- 
ity the same to Mr. H. who is authorized to receive new subscrip- 
noms. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“Hymn for the Fourth of July” was received too late for the occasion, 
We trust the author will permit us to retain it for the next season- 
able opportunity. : 

“ Dangers” (F. S.) will probably appear, though the writer has done 
slender justice to himself in the conclusion. Smartness—especially 
when allied to levity—is entirely out of place iv the termination of 





a Poem. 

“ Adieu,” &c. (Delia Ann) will probably appear. 

“Hark Away” (C.C.P.) is accepted. “‘I'he Spirit of the North- 
West,” “ The Voice of Birds,” and “ Stanzas,” declined. The au- 
thor will not take time to perfect his versification, aud we cannot, 

‘Lines on au Infant” and “ A Wish” (Elia) will appear. 

“To a Shooting Star” does not please us. 

“The Incentive” is most imperatively declined. 

«4 Chapter on Serenades” is cordially welcomed. 

“ Death-Song of the Warrior” will probably appear. 


= 











“Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gnlf.”’—A new romance, Jounded on the 
lawless adventures of the monarch of Barataria, whose career was 
fnished by a surrender to the American arms, just prior to the Battle 
of New-Orleans, has just issued from the press of the Harpers. It 
is by the author of “ The South-West,” (Prof. Ingraham,) whose for- 
mer book found some favor with us, more with the public, and most 
with the mass of our cotemporary journals. “ Lafitte” will add mate- 
rially to the reputation he has already acquired; for the subject is ad- 
mirably chosen, and a hasty examination inclines us to the belief that 
full justice has been doxe it in the volume before us. We shall give 
them a more careful perusal. 





Bulwer’s Novels.—* Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman,” 
forms No. IX. of Mr. Godey’s Periodical Novelist, where it is com- 
pressed intu 172 octavo pages and sold for 50ceuts. Though closely, 
it is yet neatly printed, and on good paper. We are not surprised to 
learn that Mr. Godey finds ready sale for a very large edition of this 
series, Bulwer’s nine Novels are afforded together for $3 50—cheap 
enough in all conscience. (Philadelphia: 100 Walnut-st.) The Messrs. 
Carvills are the agents for this city. 


“Museum of Foreign Literature and Science.”—A new series of 
this excellent work was commenced on the Ist inst. very much enlarged 
from its former size. It now comprises 172 pages per number, and 
embracing probably a larger amount of literary matter than is given 
in any other monthly periodical in the country. The merits of the 





work must ensure it a large patronage. (Philadelphia: E. Littell, 11 
Bank-st.) 





“* Peter Parley's Dictionary of the Animal Kingdom.”"—A very clever 
_ compilation this of familia. kicwledge for young persons with res- 
} pect to the character, history and habits of animals. It is illustrated 
by many fair engravings. ‘Peter Parley’s’ style has already become 
so popular with young readers as to need no commendation. (Free- 
man Hunt & Co. 141 Nassau-st.) 


* The New-York Express” is the title of a large and spirited morn- 
ing paper, just added to the family of mammoth dailies in the Com- 
mercial Emporium. It is published by James Brooks, (the popular 
author of the European Letters now being published in our col 
and Robert E. Hudson, the enterprising proprictor of the Merchants’ 
NewsRoom. We opine that it will take a high rank among its co- 
temporaries, and become satisfactorily profitable to its publishers. 
Polities, Whig—Harrison, Granger, & Co. 





~ 





“Sleigh's Discussion with the Tammany Hall Infidels, No. 6,” has 
beeu published by C. HH. Jackson, 15 Ann-st, 


American Institute —The Nivth Annual Fair of this highly useful 
asseciation will open at Niblo’s Garden on Monday the 17th of October. 
Articles of American manufacture, curious or valuable, but particu- 
> larly new inventions or improvements, in any department of the arts— 
labor-saving machines, models, &c.—wiil be cordjally received for ex- 
hibition. (Full information with respect to the character and objects 
ofthe Society or the Fair may be obtained by application to T. B. 





Fires in the City.—About 10 o'clock on Weduesday eve- 
ning, the Methodist Church in John-street was discovered 
to be on fire. On opening the doors, the floor was found co- 
vered with chips and shavings, several benches in flames, 
and a miserable wretch crouched beneath one of them, who 
affected insanity. He had a. crucifix in his hands, several 
Catholic tracts in his pockets, and gave his name ‘ John Pat- 
rick Kelly, printer, late of Philadelphia.’ 

The alarm had scarcely subsided, when flames burst forth, 
from the basement of the five-story building No. 38 Gold-st. 
occupied below as a book-publishing office by Mr. Gecrge 
Dearborn, and at the same instant from the brick stable of 
Mr. Brown, Franklin Coffee-House, in the rear of the fore- 
going—leaving no room to doubt the fiendish agency of an 
incendiary. The house on Gold-st. was occupied, over Mr. 
Dearborn, by Pell & Brother, type-founders, (second story ;) 
Scatcherd & Adams, printers, (third;) Fenwick & Fiora, 
binders, (fourth ;) and by Pell’s foundry again, (fifth.) The 
building was consumed, with all its contents, excepting the 
stereotype plates, account-books, &c. of Mr. Dearborn, 
which were preserved in an iron safe. Nothing was removed 
from the building. A person who lodged in the fifth story 
saved himsclf by sliding down the water-pipe. Mr. Brown’s 
stable and another, with the packing-box factory and work- 
shop of Mr. Bloomer, were destroyed. ‘Total loss, not less 
than $100,000. Mr, Dearbdrn was fully insured, (having 
saved his plates ;) Scatchérd_& Adams partially ; Bloomer 
not at all. This is the fourth or fifth time that the jatter 
has been burnt out within a few years. The other sufferers 
have likewise been such at least once before within a short 
time. Mr. Dearborn had just left the city that afternoon on 
an Eastern tour. 

Before the fire in Gold-st. was fully quelled, another was 
discovered in Mr. Lawall’s carpenter's shop, 190 Franklin- 
st. which destroyed the following buildings : 

192 Franklin-st. occupied by R. Villegrand. 

188, tenanted by J. H. Garnes, H. Simpson, and a colored 
family. 

186, occupied by Mrs. Foster, Mr. De Noyes, and a co- 
lored family. 

194, the grocery store of D. E. Ruckel. 

493 Greenwich-street, a chandler’s shop, and two houses 
in the rear—one of them the workshop of Mr. Martin, shoe- 
maker. 





Jonathan J. Coddington, Esq. has been appointed Post 
Master of this city, vice Samuel L. Governeur, removed, | 
and has entered upon the duties of his station. Thus far, 
the new broom sweeps clean: we have some reforms in 
the management of the office and a promise of more. If 
such and such only be the effects of the ‘ reform,’ we shall 
approve it most decidedly. 


Chas. J. Ingersoll, Esq. of Philadelphia, has accepted the 
invitation to deliver the annual address before the two literary 
Societies of Rutgers’ College, New-Brunswick, on the 19th 
day of July next, (the day preceding commencement. ) 

Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck is expected to deliver an address 
before the literary Societies of Union College, at the approach- 
ing commencement. 

Hon, Wm. H. Seward has accepted an invitation from Ge- 
neva College to deliver the Anniversary Oration on the 1st of 
August. 

Robert Walsh, Esq. the distinguished editor of the National 
Gazette, and late of the American Quarterly, has sailed for 
Europe, in quest of health. In the same packet, went Count 
Survilliers, (Joseph Bouaparte,) to attend to the settlement of 
the estate left by his mother, lately deceased. 


Trial for Murder.—The trial of John Jewell for the 
murder of the watchman Leuba, in an affray in a porter- 
house, No. 42 Bowery, on the 4th of April last, commenced 
before the Court of Oyer and Terminer on Tuesday, and 
concluded on Thursday. Verdict, Not Guilty. 





Suicide.—on Saturday evening about half past9 o'clock, 
a genteelly dressed man apparently thirty years of age, 
came aboard of the Jersey City Ferry Boat George Wash- 
ington, just as she was abont starting for New York. 
When the boat had nearly performed half assage, - 
stepped up to the man at the helm, aud ed him a 
shilling to get something to drink with. He then delib- 
erately proceeded to the stern of the boat and jumped 
overboard. ‘The machinery was stopped and the small 
boat was launched, but every effort to save him proved 





» Wakeman, Corresponding Secretary.) 


a 
The last hours of James Madison—his Posthumous 
Writings.—The National Intelligencer says ; 
“Though reduced to the last degree of weakness, his 
mind continued unimpaired until within a few hours of 
his disease. We have seen a letter, which he dictated, 
signed and franked, on Monday evening, the 27th, some 
12 or 15 hours before -his death. It has all the marks of 
his. style, modesty, and benevolence. The signature is 
somewhat confused and blotted though legible—indicating 
a hand tremulous from debility. It is certainly the. very 
last time he had a pen in his hand.” 
With regard to his posthumous works, the same paper 
states that, itis understood he has left ready for the press: 
1 A Report of the Proceedings of the Convention which 
formed the Federal Constitution—taken at the time with 
notes. 
2. A compendious history of the events which led to the 
call of that Convention with the former—maeking two large 
octavo volumes. 

3. His Correspondence and Writings. 


Fourth of July Calamities, &c.—At Ridley, (near Ches- 
ter, Del. Co. Pa.) where matiy of the stone for the break- 
water are quarried, they have occasion to use great quan- 
tities of powder. One of these magazines, conwini 
abont three kegs, (75 lbs.) was approached by three sma 
boys, one of whom had a lighted segar. owder 
caught, and in the explosion burnt and otherwise injured 
the whole three ; one is since dead; of the second, some 
hopes are yet entertained for his life; the other has par- 
tially recovered. 

A riot took place on the 4th, on the Columbia Railroad, 
in consequence of a few iptoxicated persons being refused 
admittance into the cars; the result was, they laid several 
logs across the rails, which threw one of the cars from the 
track. 





Homicide.—A personal rencontre took place lately, at 
Dover in Mason county, (Ky.) between two men named 
Samuel Knower, and Thomas Reider, in the course of 
whieh the furmer received a pistol shot through the body, 
which caused his death in a few hours, Reider immedi- 
ately surrendered himself to the civil authority, but after 
examination was discharged from custody, on the ground 
that the act was committed justifiably, in self-defence. 


From Mexico.—We have been politely favored with the 
following letter by a respectable house in this city : 
“City or Mexico, June 1, 1836. 
“The capture of Santa Ana and the disasters in Texas 
suffered by the Mexicans, will in all probability cause a 
change in the Government of this country in favor of the 
Federal system, for at present it is purely military. We 
have much confidence that the change will be made with- 
ont bloodshed or confusion, owing to the great loss in 
Texas of military characters, which have so far been a 
curse to the country. The sales of manufactured goods 
are dull, but the stocks are getting reduced.” [D. Adv. 


Texians.—Two hundred and fifty of the real Hunters of 
Kentucky, (says the New-Orleans Courier of the 24th 
ult.) arrived ‘this morning from Louisville, on their wa 
to Texas. It is said that it is their intention to try their 
skill and the efficacy of their rifles on the Mexicans, and 
after getting rid of the ‘ varmint,’ take the sage advice of 
Gen. Houston; that is, ‘ Plant Corn.’ 


Murder.—About the 28th ult. Mr. William Compton, 
aged about 22 years, was shot through the heart, while 
sitting in a chair, at the house of Mr, James D. Gibbons, 
in Independence county, by Allen Bell, a young man who 
was residing at the house where the murder was perpe- 
trated. The murderer was apprehended on the following 
day, confessed the crime, and was committed to the cua- 
tody of the Sheriff, who has him securely ironed and 
guarded at Batesville. Arkansas Guzette. 


Banks in Maine.—The thirty-six banks in Maine, ac- 
cording to the official report of their condition on the first 
Monday in June last, had an aggregate capital of $3,935,- 
000, bills in circulation $1,784,040, deposites on interest 
$e. 929, not on interest $409,195; specie on hand 
$176,989, debts exclusive of balences from other banks 
$6 579,761; amount of Jast semi-annual dividend $153,- 





428; amount of bills under five dollars in circulation 
$266,677. 


Later from England.—The packet ship Toronto, Capt. 
Griswold has arrived from London. She sailed from 
Portsmouth on the Ist June and brings us London papers 
to the evening of the previous day. Those of the morn- 
ing had before reached us. In the short intervening space 
Pe do not find y thing of the least interest had occurred. 


$.—The 
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Counterfeit Ni “4 
tions the public against receiving certain five do - BR 
terfeit notes of the State Bank at New Brunswick, N. Jig . | 
A great number are said to be in circulation, They are 











fruitless, [ Gazette. 





of the old plate and badly executed in every respect. 
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“ The Carthagenian and Herald of the Upper Missis- 
sippi’” made its first appearance at Carthage, Illinois, on the 
18th ult. It is very respectable in charactor, fair in size, 
and neutral in politics. Th. Gregg, Editor. 

Accident.—The steamboat North America, on her pas- 

from Albany on Saturday night, came in contact with 
pew just below West Point, the boom of which vessel 
entered the starboard boiler of the steamer, and one man 
was killed on board the sloop by being scalded. The 
steamboat proceeded to the city with only one boiler. The 
deceased is stated to have resided at Red Hook, and was 
taken on board the North America and transferred to the 
steamboat for Albany yesterday morning, about 25 miles 
from the city. No other person was injured. [Gaz. 


Hon. Thomas Morris, U.S. Senator from Ohio, is report- 
ed in the Whig papers as having seceded from the support 
of Mr. Van Buren. The report wants confirmation from 
another quarter. 


Murder and Arson.—The dead body of Mr. Cyrus Vaile 
was found in a river in Upton, Mass. on Friday last, with 
a piece of rope 20 feet long with two iron w eights attached, 
tied to the neck of the unfortunate man. ‘The same night 
that Mr. Vaile disappeared, his house, barn, corn-house, 
a quantity of grain, and a valuable horse, were destroyed 
by fire, and it is believed that Mr. Vaile was first mur- 
dered, and then his property set on fire. 

Accident at Fort Moultrie, on the 4th July.—In firing a 
national salute at Fort Moultrie, two men, while in the 
act of charging one of the 24 pounders, were seriously 
injured by the accidental discharge of the piece. One of 
them by name John Hunt, formerly of ‘F.’ Company 2d, 
U. 8. Artillery, died immediately. Of the other, a re- 
cently discherged soldier, hopes are entertained, as his in- 
jury appears to be chiefly external. 


Counterfeit Notes.—Bicknell’s Philadelphia Detector, of 
June 28, states, that a large number of counterfeit Five 
Dollar notes, purporting to be on the Branch of the U. 
S. Bank at Nashville, have recently been put in circula- 
tion in this city. ‘They are mostly made payable to the 
order of different persons, and are endorsed by A. Van 


-_ Those which have been seen are coarsely execu- 


Sudden and Melancholy Death.—Two days since (says a 
Cleveland paper) we recorded the marriage of Rev. Jarvis 
Gregg, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Weatern Reserve 
College, to a lady of New-Hampshire, niece of Hon. Daniel 
Webster, and now we are called upon to note his death. He 
arrived at Hudson last week ; on Sunday morning had a sud- 
den and severe attack of bilious fever, and on Tuesday night 
sunk in the sleep of death. It is a great loss to his friends 
—to the institution with which he was connected, and to the 
Christian ministry, in which he gave great promise of use- 
fulness. 

Accident.—On Mondav evening, the 28th ult. Peter D. 
McVean, a passenger on board the steamboat Pennsylvania, 
on her way from Buffalo to Detroit, fell overboard and was 

ed before assistance could reach him. Mr. McVean 
was on his way to the West, from Broadalbin, Montgomery 
county, N. Y. 


Chicago.—The commencement of the great Western 
Canal for uniting the waters of Lake Michigan and the 
Illinois River, was celebrated in great style on the 4th of 
July at Chicago. 

The New-York City Five per ct. Fire Lean for $500,000, 
has been taken by Christmas, Livingston, Prime & Cos- 
a at par, redeemable in 15 years from the 15th January 

jast. 


Bank of Auburn.—John H. Beach, Esq. has been elect- 
ed President of the Bank of Auburn, in the place of the 
Jate Daniel Kellogg. 

Caution.—Counterfeit five dollar bills of the Exchange 
Bank at Portland, are in circulation. They are payable 
to N. J. and signed J. J. Brown, Cashier, and A. Ware, 
President. They are well executed. 


Sudden and Singular Death.—A Mr. White, of Loifis- 
ville, Ky. while examining a beehive a few days since, 
was stung on the temple and expired immediately. Was 
perfectly well in the morning, and buried in the evening. 


Lion-bitten.—The keeper of 2 caravan of wild beasts at 
Suffield, Ct. was bitten shockingly by one of his lions a few 
days since. Having entered the cage, the keeper whipped 
the lion severely to make him move, whereupon the beast 
flew at him and bit him through the thigh. The man by 
great presence of mind managed to escape with his life, but 
was considered in much dangeg from the wosnd. 

The Buffalo and Erie Rail-road stock has been subscri- 
$650,000 was the amount required, whilst the 
amount offered was $1,080,700. 

Sad stroke to the Tipplers.— nd jury of the Muni- 
cipal Court of Philadelphia has within a few days indicted 
more than one hundred persons for selling liquor without 
license, in less measure than one quart. 

















THE NEW-YORKER. 


GEN. HOUSTON. 

Tue following sketch of the life of Gen. Samuel Houston 
is from the Washington correspondent of the Pennsylvania 
Inquirer : 

The first time that I ever saw Houston was, I think, in 
the year 1820. As I was standing at the corner of College- 
street, Nashville, ‘Tennessee, with a friend, a fine looking 
man dashed by us, and I was induced to inquire his name.— 
* That, sir,” said my friend, ‘is Major Houston, a young 
man of great promise, who is rapidly rising in public favor. 
He is brave, has fought gallantly under Gen. Jackson, and in 
the lapse of a few years will be Governor of Tennessec.” 

I learned that Major Houston was originally a carpenter, 
but soon quitted the business, and commenced the study of 
law, politics and arms. ‘To the latter science he was most 
enthusiastically devoted ; but, as war was now at an end, he 
confined himself to politics and law. He was elected to Con- 
gress soon after, and, as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, held a commanding position. His popularity was 
steady and rapid in its increase, and the year 1823 found him 
Governor of the State of Tennessee. In the wars of 1816- 
17, with the Seminoles and Creeks, he distinguished himself 
as a gallant soldier ; and at the celebrated battle of the Horse 
Shoe he was badly wounded in the arm, which disabled him. 
In 1826, having in debate animadverted with severity on the 
removal of Mr. Curry from the Post Office at Nashville, and 
the appointment of Mr. J. P. Irwin, a near relative of Mr. 
Clay, he was challenged by that gentleman to mortal com- 
bat. The parties met in Kentucky—Irwin was shot and 
badly wounded; and though no exceptions were taken to the 
mode in which Houston conducted himself on the occasion, 
an indictment was obtained against him, for political effect, 
as he alleged, as he was at the time a candidate for the office 
of Governor of ‘Tennessee. \ 


On the 20th of February, 1828, while holding the office of 
Chief Magistrate of Tennessee, he challenged Chapman 
Johnson of Virginia to the field, and the invitation was de- 
clined. At the Virginia Convention of that year, Mr. John- 
son reported an address to the people of Virginia, in favor 
of Mr. Adams ; and in that address, those who had participa- 
ted in the battle of the Horse Shoe, as Gov. Houston under- 
stood it, were treated with great severity. As one of the act- 
ors in that battle, Gov. Houston demanded redress from Mr. 
Johnson, in reply to which that gentleman replied that the 
address was the production of a Convention of two hundred, 
and he could not consider himself personally :esponsible for 
the acts of that body. 

On the 10th day of April, 1828, Governor Houston for- 
mally resigned the office of Governor of Tennessee, and ab- 
jured the State. Assuming the garb of an Indian, he depart- 
ed for the remote scenes of Arkansas, and resolved to spend 
his days in perpetual exile. His letter of resiguation to Mr. 
Speaker Call is one of the most beautiful productions of the 
kind now in existence. At the time he resigned the robes 
of office, he had but just been married to a beautiful woman, 
one of the most respectable ladies of Tennessee. ‘They had 
been married but a few days, or weeks at most, before the 
lady repudiated her allegiance to her lord, and claimed the 
protection of her parents. The causes that led to the sepa- 
ration have never been unravelled to the world, and in all 
probability will perish with the wife and husband. Popular 
clamor and suspicion were wariuly excited against Houston, 
and, to avoid public opinion, as he himself said, he became 
an exile in Arkansas. Many allege that he was compelled— 
such was the excitement against him—to abandon Tennessee. 


After having spent a year or two in Arkansas, he became 
engaged in some army contracts, which once more introdu- 
ced him to the walks of civilized life. In consequence of 
these contracts, he was charged with fraud and peculation 
by Mr. Wm. Stanberry, a member of Congress from Ohio. 
Soon after this charge reached the cars of Houston, he made 
his appearance in Washington, and, taking the law into his 
own hands, flogged Stanberry in Pennsylvania Avenue.— 
For this breach of ‘ the privilege,’ he was arresied and repri- 
manded at the bar of the House, and another shade of dark- 
ness was added to his character. From the moment of the 
outrage until the commencoment of the Texian war, Hous- 
ton was looked upon by the American people as a base, a 
lost man. In 1833, he commenced the practice of the law 
in Natchez, but soon abandoned that place for ‘Texas. It is 
most probable that he had in view the conquest of that coun- 
try the moment he entered it. The rest need not be told. 

Gen. Houston is now about forty-two years of age. He 
is aman of impetuous temperament, but always firm and 
ardent and sincere in his friendships. His conduct toward 
his young bride cannot be defended by any honorable man. 

Forgery ayd Mail Robbcry.—A few days ago as we learn 
by the Ohid Depository, a Mr. Mendenhall enclosed a 
draft for $400,in a letter, which he put in the post office 
at New Lisbon for his brother at Cleveland. Soon after- 
wards it was abstracted from the mails and altered to a 
draft for $7,400, for which the money was obtained. 

A Boy shot by his Father.—Mr. ‘Thomas Patch, of ITollis 
Me. whilst firing at a mark with a rifle, accidentally shot 
his son, 











LS 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE 
When we see a female casting off the restrai : 

and stepping-forth within the arena of ttn =. 
we leok upon her with astonishment, as upon ome ont 
orb that has shot from its orbit and burns where its destin 
was not determined and fixed. It is so rare that ne 
the female mind enriched by cultivation, graspin wile 
its circumference the mightiest efforts and achievements af 
the genius of man, that we call such a departure fr, 
domestic duties an extraordinary circumstance and the 
subject of snch a digression a prodigy. And’ wh a 
such exhibitions of female cultivation so rare? let i 
cause their minds are less penetrating to discover los 
capacions to receive, less active to retain and make use of 
the great gilts of intellect? No! it is becanse Custom 
seated upon her throne of adamant, and wielding an iron 
sceptre, hath fixed limited bounds for their action jn 
society and marked out circumscribed paths for them to 
pursue, and they dare not question the equity of her map. 
dates. It is the few only, whose intellect, surcharged with 
the power of uncontrollable genius, break down every op- 


an 





posing barrier, and bidding defiance to the stern laws of 
arbitrary custom, rise to an elevation co-equal with the 
giant growth of the opposite sex. Were the same attentions 
and the same applications used in promoting scientige 
knowledge and cultivating a taste and talent for the bells. 
lettres that are exerted in training the female intellectig 
the attainment of superficial accomplishments, a 
Montague, a Madame de Stael, a More, or a Sedgwid, 
might be met with in almost every community, In fae, 
where the female imagination has soared into the regions 
of fancy, or been prompted to delve into the mysteries of 
science, the picture has been more vividly portrayed, or 
the mystery more fully developed, than when subjected 
the genius of man. These reflections were. elicited 
the perusal of the letters of that distinguished lady whos 
likeness we have placed at the head of this article. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague was born about 1690, at 
Thorestiy in Nottinghamshire, and was the eldest daughter 
of the duke of Kingston.—While yet a child, scarcely be- 
yond the pale of intancy, she manifested an extraordinary 
precocity of talent, and her education was consequently 
carefully attended to. She was permitted to indulge her 
taste for study, untrammelled by the laws of custom, 
although the lighter accomplishments of her sex were not 
neglected. At the age ot twenty-two she married Mr. 
Wortley Montague, a gentleman of exalted character and 
acknowledged talent. In 1716 he was sent as ambassador 
to Constantinople, whither his lady accompanied hiw. It 
is to this journey that we are indebted for her admirable 
Letters, and for the mtreduction into Eugland of inoca- 
lation for the small pox.—This one act alone, by which 
that terrible disease is shorn of its terrors, is sufiicient to 
place her among the great benefactors of her species. 
She first tried its efficacy upen her own son before she 
gave it to the world. 

In 1718 she returned to her native country and was the 
centre of attraction in the circles of talent and fashion in 
the great metropolis.—Such worthies as Pope and Addi- 
son were proud to be ranked among her friends, but that 
jealousy which literary rivalry is apt to create at length 
took possession of the former, and he quarrelled with and 
libelled her. In 1739 her declining health determined ber 
to visit the continent, where she remained until 1761, up- 
wards of twenty years. Inthe year following she sank 
uuder the infirmities of age and a life of mental labor,and 
died at the advanced age of seventy-two. Ller poetrywas 
always chaste and brilliant but quite often imperfect init 
construction. Her Letters placed her at the head of female 
Epistolary writers, which place is still retained. She bad 
one son who was a remarkably eccentric genins. Hé ran 
away thrice from Westminster schvol and became a chim- 
ney-sweep, a fish-monger’s boy, a cabin-boy and a mule 
driver. Iu 1747 he was elected a member of Parliament. 
ile afterwards married a washer-woman, wandered 
through the Eastern conntries where his mother so long 
had resided, and after having been a Roman Catholic in 
full communion, ended by apostatizing and embracing the 
Mahometan faith, and died 1776, He wrote ‘ Reflections 
on the Rise aud Fall of Ancient Republics’; and some 
papers in the Philosophical transactions. Poughkeepsie Casket 


Senatornuat Humor.—The grave legislators of our 
land are growing facetious of late. Among other jokes, 
we hear of one by the Boston candidate for the Presideucy. 
On the reading of a resolution the other day, “ making 
inquiry into the expediency of establishing certain post- 
routes, to wit,” etc.  Post-routes to wit!” remarked Mr. 


Webster, ‘‘ they had better get post-routes to wisdom’ * 
un 





Lee Bau. is Arrica.—Beneath the shelter of the pa- 
Javer-house sat a debtor, in the miserable bondage due to 
his poverty or dishonesty. ‘The ‘Timmance creditor 
thrusts the debtor’s leg throngh a hole in a heavy log of 
plum-wood, and secures it with an iron bolt. ‘The foot 
would be crushed but for a rope tied to the end of the log. 
and held by the hunds; Walking is scarcely possible, and 
confinement to one spot becomes as complete as if en- 








sured by walls. A Visit to Sicrra Leone, in 1834. 
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Ze aves from a Scrap-Buok.--NO. XXVIII. 


WHAT IS . IME? 

ed an aged man, @ man of cares, : 

1 ooeled an curved, and white with hoary hairs; 
« Time is the warp of life,” he said, “ O tell 

The young, the fair, the gay to weave. it well 





” 


J ask’d the ancient, venerable dead, 
who wrote, and warriors who bled : 
From the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed, 
«Time sowed the seeds we reap in this abode.” 


lL ask’d a dying sinner, cre the stroke 

Of ruthless death ‘ Life’s golden bowl had broke ;’ 

I asked him, ‘ What is ‘lime !’ “ Time,” he replied, 
“]’ve lost it: ah, the treasure!” and he died! 


l asked the golden sun and silver spheres, 
Those bright chronometers of days and years; 
They answered, “Time is but a meteor’s glare,” 
And bade me for Eternity prepare. 


E ask’d the seasons, in their annual round, 
Which beautify or desolate the ground ; 
And they replied (no oracle more wise,) 
“'Tis Fully ’s blank, and Wisdom’s highest prize!” 


I ask’da epirit lost, but oh, the shriek 

That pierc’d my soul! I shudder while I speak! 
It cried, “ A particle! a speck! a mite 

Of endless years, duration infinite!” 


Of things inanimate, my dial I 

Consulted, and it made me this reply : 
“Time is the season fair of living well, 

The path to glory or the path to hell,” 


I ask’d my Bible, and methinks it said, 
“ Thine is the present hour, the past is fled; 
Live! live to-day! to-morrow never yet 
.On any human being rose or set!” 


T ask’d old father Time himeelf at last, 

But in a moment he flew swiftly past: 

His chariot was a cloud, the viewless wind 
His noiseless steeds, that left no trace behind. 


I ask’d the mighty angel, who shall stand 

One fvot on sea, and one on solid land, 
“ By Heaven's great King, I swear, the mystery’s o'er! 

‘Time was,” he cried, “ but Time shall be no more!” 

STANZAS. 

I wandered by her side in Life’s swect spring, 

When all the world seemed beautiful and young— 
When hope was truth, and she a peerless thing, 

Round whom my heart’s best, fondest wishes clung. 
Her cheek was tanned, not smitten by ‘Time's wing ; 

Her heart Love had drawn sweets from, but ue’er stung ; 
And, as in youth’s and beauty’s light she moved, 

All blessed her;—she was love ly and beloved ! 








I stood by her again, when her che ek bloomed 
Brighter than eye, but wore an ominous hue; 
And her eye’s light was dimmed not, but assumed 
A fiercer, ghastlier, but intenser blue: 
And her wan cheek proclaimed that she was doomed, 
And her warm frame her soul seemed bursting through ; 
And friends and lovers were around her sighing, 
And life’s last sands were ebbing ;—she was dying ; 


I stood by her once more,—and, bending down, 
Sealed on her lips a pledge which they returned. 
And pressed her to my bosom—but her own 
With life’s warm fires, to mine responsive, burned not; I 
And clasped her hand—but, as in days by gone, | 
Her heart's thoughts from its eloquent pulse L learned not; | 
Light from her eye, hue from her cheek had fled, 
Aud her warm heart was trozen;—she was dead! 
Monthly Magazine. Henry NEELE. 








Co.. Croexetr in A Quanpary.—Speaking of the 
great difficulty of always being on the right side, and the 
danger of non-committal, -1 never was,’ says Colonel 
Crocket, ‘in a quandary but once.’ 

‘During my electioneering campaign for Congress, I 
strolléd out in the woods so much bewildered by polities, 
that L forgot my rifle. The first thing that took my fancy, 
was the snarliog of young bears, which proceeded from a 
hollow tree, the entrance being more than forty feet from 
the ground. I mounted the tree, but soon found I could 
not reach the cubs with my hauds, so I in, feet foremost, 
to see if Lecould not draw them out with my toes while 1! 
hung on at the top of the hole. While straining with all | 
my might to reach them, my hands slipped, and down I 
went more than twenty feet, when I landed among tke | 
family of young bears. 

‘Lsoon found I might as well undertake to climb the 





greased end of a rainbow, as to get back, the tree being so | 
large and smooth. Now this was a real quandary: if 1 was | 
to shout it would have been doubtful if they heard 
me from the settlement, and if they did, the story told by | 
my Opponents would ruin my election. ‘They would not | 
vote for a man that ventured into a place that he could | 
not get out of himself. 

‘While considering whether it was best to call for help, | 
or wait there till after the election, I heard a kind of | 
scratching and growling above me, and looking up, I saw | 


Egg Harbor, N. J. to Miss Maria M, Wiuters, of this city. 
Miss Emma Tecklenburg. 

Miss Mary E. Hoyt. 

Harlin to Miss Agues Rea. 


Mary Ana Millen. 


city, to Miss Ann, daughter of George Hirst, Esq. of Poughkeepsie. 
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is, ‘go ahead.’ As soon as she came within my reach, I 
seized her tail with my left hand, and with a small pen- 
knife in the other, I commenced spurring her forward. 
I'll be shot if ever a member of Congress raised quicker 
in the world than I did. She took me out in the shake of 
a jamb’s tail.’ 


lands, 
To a Young Girl, 
Lines fromthe German of Neuffer, 


Hymn, 
Confessions of an old Bachelor. | 








fMarvied, 

In Immanuel Church, Warrenton, N. C on Tuesday morning, 5th 
inst. by Rev. William Nurwood, Mr. Horact Greecey, Editor of ‘Tue 
New-Yorker,’ to Miss Mary Y. Cagney, of Warrenton, formerly of 
«7 7th inst. by R 

n the inst. by Rev. Mr. Youngs, Mr. Samuel T. Willi 
Miss Rebecca Noble. = a 
On Thursday, by Rev. Mr. Broadhead, Mr. George Gatty to Miss 
Grace M’Farlane. 
On Thursday, by Rey. N. J. Marcelus, Mr. Concklin L. Martin to 
Miss Jane Eliza Loe 
On Friday, by Rev. Heury Chase, Capt. Joseph M. Matthews of 


Un Saturday, by Rev. Mr. Van Vieck, Mr. Edward Noltenius, to 


On Sunday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Nathan C. Norton to 
On Sunday at St. Paul’s Chapel, by Rev. J. F. Schroeder, Mr. Tho's. 
On Monday, by Rev. Henry Chase, Mr. Charles Weeks, to Miss 


On Monday, by Rev. Speucer H. Cone, Mr. John Inglisby Smith to 
Miss Mary Fenner of London, 
On Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. Abraham YW. Gallaher of this 


On Thursday, by Rev. J. F. Schroeder, Mr. Thomas T. Adee, to 
Miss Susan 8. Hoyt. 

On Thursday by Rev. J. Greenleaf, Rev. D. M. Johnson, of Rio Ja- 
neiro, to Miss Sarah Beach. 

In Fishkill, by Rev. Mr. Armstrong, Gen. Abrahain Van Wyck to 
Miss Martha, daughter of the late Theodore Van Wyck. 

At Danbury, Conn, ou the 5th inst. by Rev, Mr. Rude, Mr. Daniel 
Van Dusen, of the firm of Van Duzen & Dibble of this city, to Julia 
S. daughter of the late Moses Hatch, Esq. of the former place. 

At Ridgefield, Conn. on the 22d ult. Mr. William E, Randall, of this 
city, to Miss Laura Gilbert, of the former place. 

At Hatfield, Mass. on the 4th ult. by Rev. Levi Pratt, Mr. Albert 
Woodruti, of the firm of E. P. & A. Woodruff, of this city, to Miss 
Harriet me of the former place. 

At Troy, N. N, onthe 8th iust.by Rev. B. M. Hill, Mr. William 
Day, of York, Michigan, to Miss Olive Haynes, daughter of the late 
Rev. Lemuel! Haynes, of Granville, Wash. Co. 

At Detroit, on the 22d ult. by Kt. Rev. Philander Chase, Charles 
Cleland, Esy. Attorney and Counsellor at Law, to Mrs. Harriet K- 
Hendree. 

At Detroit, on the 23d ult. at the Cathedral of St. Anne, by Rev. F. 
V. Badin, Mr. Josiah H. Cobb, merchant, to Miss Matilda Dequindre, 
daughter of Major Antoine Dequindre. 

At Chambersburgh, Pa. on Thursday, 30th ult. by Rev. D. Denny, 
Rev. Benjamin 38. Schneck to Miss Rebecca Riddle. 

At Hamilton, Obio, on the 16th ult. by Rev. David M’Dill, Mr. Car- 
ter B. Harrison, youngest son of Gen. Wm. H. Harrison, to Miss Ann 
Southerland. e 

At North Bend, Ohio, on the 23d ult. by Rev. J. T, Brooke, Wm. H. 
H. Taylor, Esq. formerly of Richmond, Va to Miss Ann T. youngest 
daughter of Gen, Wm, H. Harrison. 

At Carlisle, Pa. on the 3d inst. by Rev. Mr. Dewitt, Gen. Samuel 
Power, of Beaver Co. to Miss Louisa, daughter of the late John Kean, 
Esq. of Carlisle. 





Wied, 
On Friday, Mrs. Ann Slemmar, aged 67 years, 
On Friday, Mrs. Sarah Griswold, aged 54 years. 
On Saturday, Mr. Henry Lott, aged 29 years. 
On Sunday, Mrs. Elizabeth Lyon. 
On Sunday, Mr. Michael Muloney, aged 39 years. 
Ov Monday, Mr. Hiram Bechaunon, Street Inspector of the 15th 
Ward, uged 26 years. 
On Monday, Mrs. Ellen Sullivan, aged 64 years. 
Ou Monday, Mr. Wilson Chamberlain, aged 37 years. 
On Tuesday, Mr. John Brown, aged 58 years. 
On Tuesday, Mrs. Jane Aun Mooney, aged 32 years. 
On Tharsday, Martin, son of Washington Fosdick. 
On Wednesday, Miss B. Maguirh, aged 22 vears. 
At Poughkeepsic, on the 9th inst. Peter C, Tappen, M. D. aged 47. 
At Newark, on the 8th inst. Mr. John Bergstrom, aged 51 years. 
At Nantucket, on the 3d inst. Mrs. Sarah Milspagh, widow of James 
Archibald, of ag Co. aged 68 years. 
At Fayetteville, N.C. on the 5th inst. Robert C. M’Master, Esq. 
The City Inspector reports the death of 127 persons during the 
week ending Saturday July 9. 


‘ Say, where are the Vivlets now 
Sonnet to a Caged Singing Bird 
Wild Flowers, ‘ 


The Sports of Amowon—Tasso to 


Dearborn’s Byron—Vol, 3, 


CONTENTS OF THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
for July. ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

Present state of GermanLiterature, The Burial of the Withlacoochee 
Scenes and Sturies ofthe Hudson—the Spook Visiter, a legend of the Higb- 


Oriental Readings—No. 3.—Sadi 
Snuff, ‘ 


Langeege, 

‘The Hight Prize. A tole of truth, 
: The Lark and the Nightingale, 
Commentson Travel—No. 3.—The Romance of Merchandise, 

1 Herman Schammer, 


American Biographical Sketches—No. L.—John Downes, Esq. 

Waw-o-naisa; or, the Origin of the Whipper-will, 

Leonora—To a Waxen Rose—Chanso- 
nette—A Hunter’s Matin—Lament—* Let there be Light”—Love add 


Faith, 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Poems by William D. Gallagher, The Book of Gems. 
The Doctor Analytic Grammar, 


Russia and the Russians, 


Valedictory Address tothe Graduates of Jefferson Medical College, 

‘The Seif-condemned, Paris and the Parisians, 

MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 

The Literature of Tntemperance—M’Kenney’s Gallery of Indian Portraits— 

The American Fisheries—Obituary. 

This day published by GEORGE DEARBORN. 

July 1.—6w. 38 Galdqst. 

CuaisTiAN LIBRARY—Tarap Year—The 9h and 10th num- 
bers of the third year of the Christian Library are this day published, at 

No. 4 Spruce-st. adjoining the American Tract Society's House, to which 

place the office was removed on the lst of May. In these two Nos, Bish- 

op Wilson’s, “'Travels on the Continent of Europe, through parts of the 

Netherlands, Switzerland, Northern Italy, and France,” are completed, 

and a most interesting work commenced, entitled, “ Narrative of a Journe 

to the Zoolu Country, in South Africa. By Capt. Alien F. Gardner, RN. 

Undertaken in 1835.” ‘This, as will beseen from the title, is an enti pew 

work. It is well written, and will highly interest the general reader as well 

as the Christian philaanthropist. They also “ Christian Researches 

in Syria and Palestine, in furtherance of the objects of the Church Mission- 

ary Society By Rev. Wm. Jewitt.” A valuable standard work: 
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> Lost, (supposed to have been taken by mistake) from the Stéam- 
boat N.polcon, at the Wharf, pier No. 1 North River, a bundle of un- 
der clothing ina silk handkerchief. Whoever has it will receive 
Five Dollars Reward for leaving it at the office of this paper, 127 
Nagsau-st. 
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Corn Yellow.... 

Do..White.... 

Do ..Southern..- 80 @ - 83 





Asnes—Y 100 1 
Pots, Ist sort..... 5 75 @ - — 
Pearls. ..+ee00000 = — @T — 
CatTrLe—/P cwt. Oais ...-...... - 0 @ - 42 
Steers, Prime.... 7 — @9 50} Beans, P 7 bushl5 — @ 18 — 
luferior... 7 — @ 8 —|Hemp, Am # ton 135 - @ 142-- 











| Baltimore .... 


7 

. 8 Butter, dairy do — 17 @ - 20 
Richmond...... 8 
4 
4 


Cheese........ — 10 @ - 124 
Haims......... — 2 @- 13 
Woo.—p B 


Rye Flour...... 
Indian Meal.... 


| ml water 
121 S58 














day. Tearms—Two Dollars per annum in advance. 
Agents for the New-¥ ovker. 
New- York. Connecticut. 

Albany, Lyman & Hanford. | Bristol Edward C. Ives. 
Auburn, B. R. Peck, (P. O.) Canterbury, 7 Safford, 
Augusta, O. F. Ranney. Hartford Cc, W. Everest 
Builalo, John Wadsworth. |Litehfield, Martin Porter. 
Binghampton, J. Robinson, ?. M, |Sharon, A. C, Carter. 
Borodino, Isuiah Buffington, [Yale College, Israel P. Warren. 
Cifittenango. J. & A. Bellamy. Rhode- Island. 

Cortland Village,C. Marsh, P. M. Newport, H. Barber. 

Cow Neck, Henry Mott. New-Jersey. 

Clinton, - Hickcox. N. Brunswick, George E. Hand. 
Canterbury, 8. Townsend. Somerville, L. W. Lawrence, 
Canastota, C. Jas. Spencer. Paterson, Aaron Stafford. 
Eaton, 8. Thayer, P. M. Rahway. B-chard Marsh 
Elmira, H. 8. B s. 

Fulton, 1.1. Wolcott, Carlisle, eorge W. Crabbe. 
Fort Plain, Peter G. Webster. {Cham " Smith, 
Fabius, George Pettit, P. M.| Erie Andrew Scott, 
Geneva, Bogert & Wynkoop. Lumberville, C. Hariley. 
Hamilton, Butler Maynard. Meadville, W. McLaughlin. 
Hudson, H, Wilbui, Mauch Chunk, J. W. Chapman, 
Jamestown, E. F. Warren. Pittsburg, Wa. S, Havens. 
Jamaica, J. S. Rowland. Virginia. 

Lockport Henry A. Carter. | Norfolk, N. H. Forbes & Co 
Little Falls, E.G. Southworth. |Wellsburgh,  'T. McCarty, P. M. 
Malone, George P. Allen. Wheeling, M’ Kiernan & Co, 
Narcellus, 8. C. Parker, (P.O.) Carolina, 
Mayville, George T. Camp. |Raleigh, Turner & Hughes. 
Middle Island, B.T. Hutchinson, [Cross Roads, RB. Dickson, P. M. 
Marshall, HL. Hawley, Wilmington, Jas, W. Burnwell. 
Matteawan, John Green, Ce 

N. Granville, ag hls Parnassus, B. D. Townsend. 
Newburgh, L. W. Edwar rgia. 

New Rochelle, Samuel Bownes Savannah, George H. May. 
New Windsor, M. N. M'Laughlin. | Wrigh - Barnes, P. M. 
Oswego, Sidvey Clark. Echoconaee, 5. 8. Kendrick. 
Oriskany, Andrew Scott Jr. Ohio. 

2 d _ gh, , —, etenetl, SP Some. 

‘oug ie, eo) olumbus, . B. Crist. 
Palatine Bridge Jacob Shear. Canton, J. Saxton, 
Pompey, J. Hascall Stearns, |Mount Vernon, M. Nourse. 
Peun-Yan, R. L. Adams. Newark, 8: H. Bancroft. 
Preble, P. H. Burdick, P. M.|Norwalk J. Bucki im. 

ome, R. B. Johnwu, |New Philadel. ©. L. Caniield 
Rochester, Ansel Warren. Painesville, Geo. E. H. Day. 
Sandy Creek, L. Mallory, P.M. |Richmond City, M. F. Miner. 
Sandy Hill, J.N, Wright. Shalersville, E. 8. Chapman. 
Saratoga Spr’gs, W. A. Fonday. Wadsworth, John jee. 
Schenectady, IP. 8S. Van Ingen. Worcester, V. C. Smith. 
Syraeuse, D.P. Phelps. ‘entucky. 

Stockton, Calvin Smith. Maysville, Edward Cox. 

Tromansburg, E. S, Palmer. isso ari. 

Troy, Francis Adancourt. |St. Louis, Meech & Dennics. 

Union-Ellery, O. Benedict, P, M. |Jackson, F. Cannon, P. M. 

Utica, Dan. H. Hasting- 

Vernon, 0. L. Knox. Chicago, A. ©. Harris. 

Whitesborough, 1. C. Baker, P. M. |Pekin, W. H. Sandusky 

Waterville, M. Babcock, P., M, | Peoria. Ralph Hanilin. 

Wheatland, H. G. Woodhall, Lauisiana, 

Whitehall, J. G. Caldwell, New-Orieam, C. H. Bancroft. 
Maine. — >= 

Bangor, J.C. Haynes & Co, |Natchez William A, Fox. 

Gardiner, Wn. Palmer. Grand Gulf, W. M. Sayth,P. M 

Strong, W. Dickey, P.M. |Choctaw Agency lenry Gibson, P.M 

Massachusetts. ichi, 

Amherst, Henry Frink. Marshall, ©. . Di 

Annisquam, E. Day, l’. M. Ypsilante, M. Morris, P.M. 

— Dine a ial Arbor, % LS », P.M 

ux’ . th Sprague, P. M.\Jucksonburg, avid © . 
Lowell, Stevens & Co, Marshall, , C. D. Smith, P. M. 
Springfield C. Stebhi Coldwater, P. Martin, P.M. 
Sandy Bay W. Pool, P.M. Jonesville, J. Olds, P. 
Taunton, C.R. Viekery ‘Tecumseh, C: P.M. 

‘ermont. . Déirvit, H. N. Walker. 
Foukner, S. Mears, P. M. Monroe, RK. . 
Montpelier, George P. Walton r Canada. 
West-Poultney, G. H. Mallary. Toronto, Jno. Eas w 














the old bear coming stern foremost upon me. My motto | 
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Grain—P bushel, Saxony, Fleece. 74 @ 76 
Wheat, N Riv.. 1 144] Merino,....do.. 55 @ 65 
Do....Genesee 1 40 142 Do..Pulled.... 55 @ 0 
Do....Virginia- — @- — | Common....... 45 @ 5 
.-.-N Caro. - — @- — | Pulled,Spinning 34 @ 60 

Rye Nornaern... - & @- 90 | Lambs......... — @ — 


West-Rutland, H. Hosford, Esq. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








SRS BRORSH BBART, 


SET TO MUSIC BY E. MERRIOTT. 


WITH FEELING. 









































I saw that 
the 


of her beauty had faded, The cye that 
glow i 


























Ilum/’d 


it gazea 


“: eS ae 7 af a Ps aay 
SEs ate-a- | RATERS aT 1 e Fs de HS “Tg 1g PP ers e 
(Garena peering oe eae Ser | MC 
wildly and drear, Her tresses hung loosc and unbraided, And a cheek Miemory’s tear: Yet she netthcnameofher decciver, The 
neglected shrouded dew'd with breathed truant 
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vain to impart; 
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She had loved 
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the warmth of a guileless belicver, But man had oie nals and broken her heart. 
ai 








bt dwelling is lone where she wither’d in sadness, 


he bower deserted, her ha 
The roses she twined, and the light notes o 
No longer shall biossom—no morc 


is unstrung 


shall 


f gladness, 


The dove hath a refuge—a house of protection 
When rent is the storm-cloud, and vivid its dart; 


But desolate wanders the maid of aficction 


Whose truth has been slighted, and broken 


XIF. 


her heart, 


She is gone, and her relics the willow weeps over— 
Iu the grave’s quict slumber arc hush’d her deep wocs; 
She hears not the sigh y & recreant leover— 


No promises blighted 


sturb her re 


pose. 
Her spirit, teo pure for the bends that cnchain’d it, 


Now hallow’d in rcalms whence it ne’er shall 
Looks radiantly down on the wretch who disdain 


i. 


On him whe has rifled and broken a heart. 


s 
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TO THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Bird of the south! is this a scene to waken 
Thy native notes in thrilling, gushing tone ? 
Thy woodland nest of love is all forsaken— 
Thy mate alone! 


While stranger-throngs roll by, thy song is lending 
Joy to the happy, soothing to the sad: 
O’er my full heart it flows.with gentle blending. 
And Iam glad. 


And J will sing, though dear ones, loved and loving, 
Are left afar in my sweet nest of home, 


Though from that nest, with backward yearnings moving . 


Onward I roam! 


And with heart-music shall my feeble aiding, 
Still swell the note of human joy aloud; 
And with untrusting soul kind heaven upbraiding, 
Sigh mid the crowd. 


Southern Rose. 








| 
| 
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FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 

THE gay-plumed warbler of the summer grove, 
When dark’ning Autumn’s withering breath is nigh, 

Doth hurrying guide its wing afur to rove, 
Where smiles a balmy freshened summer sky. 


And Sorrow, bending o’ér each stricken flower, 
Forsaken weeps, and woos e’en Death’s decay. 


When Winter reigns in stormy triumph o’er 
Nature’s once lovely, snow-clad, desert plain, 


Yet mid the blight and gloom and tem 


Sweetly aw 
Emblem of Love’s abiding, tender truth! 


O’er hueless joys and hopes whose light hath flown— 
When lower th2 storms of Wo—and nought to soothe— 
O, crown’d and holiest then, Love’s voiceless tone “ 


St roar, 


es the snow-bird’s melting strain : 


Schenectady Reflect: r. 


roves e’en Friendship’s prized but faithless dower, 
hen blighting storms are gather’d o’er the way ; 














ORIGINAL SONNET BY MISS PA 
Tr, 


Port! thou art to me what the glad sky 
Is to the gentianella; that pale flower, 


RDOE. 


By raising to. heaven's azure vault its cye, 


Drinks the deep-blue as its most lovely 
So I, by looking on thy glowing page 

Catch faintly its reflection, till I deem 

That 1, too, am a poet—and the dream 


dower. 


Serves many a passing sorrow to assuage. 


For, as Linneus’ daughter, in the mist 


Of evening's twilight, saw bright sparks exude 
From the masturtiuin’s golden cup, | wist, 


Have I in thy most witching fancies view’'d 


Gleams of a brightness which | learn mid sighs, 


If uot to emulate, ct least to prize. 
Oh leave me then my dream—as the glad 


Leaves ta the flowers the light they live upon. 
New- York 


Mirror. 











